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IN NOMINE DIABOLI* 


HENRY A. MURRAY 


EXT to the seizures and shapings of creative thought— 

the thing itself—no comparable experience is more thrill- 
ing than being witched, illumined, and transfigured by the 
magic of another’s art. This is a trance from which one returns 
refreshed and quickened, and bubbling with unenvious praise 
of the exciting cause, much as Melville bubbled after his first 
reading of Hawthorne’s Mosses. In describing his experience 
Melville chose a phrase so apt—“‘the shock of recognition’’— 
that in the thirties Edmund Wilson took it as the irresistibly 
perfect title for his anthology of literary appreciations. Ac- 
knowledging a shock of recognition and paying homage to the 
delivering genius is singularly exhilarating, even today—or es- 
pecially today—when every waxing enthusiasm must confront 
an outgoing tide of culture. 

In our time, the capacities for wonder and reverence, for 
generous judgments and trustful affirmations, have largely 
given way, though not without cause surely, to their antipa- 
thies, the humors of a waning ethos: disillusionment, cyni- 
cism, disgust, and gnawing envy. These states have bred in us 
the inclination to dissect the subtlest orders of man’s wit with 


* An essay read at the exercises to commemorate the centennial of the pub- 
lication of Moby-Dick (Williams College, September 3, 1951). 
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ever-sharper instruments of depreciation, to pour all values, 
the best confounded by the worst, into one mocking-pot, to 
sneer “‘realistically,” and, as we say today, ‘‘assassinate”’ char- 
acter. These same humors have disposed writers to spend im- 
mortal talent in snickering exhibitions of vulgarity and spirit- 
ual emptiness, or in making delicate picture-puzzles out of the 
butt-ends of life. 

In the face of these current trends and tempers, I, coming 
out of years of brimming gratefulness for the gift of Moby- 
Dick, would like to praise Herman Melville worthily, not to 
bury him in a winding-sheet of scientific terminology. But the 
odds are not favorable to my ambition. A commitment of thir- 
ty years to analytic modes of thought and concepts lethal to 
emotion has built such habits in me that wére I to be waked 
in the night by a cry of “Help!” I fear I would respond in the 
lingo of psychology. I am suffering from one of the commonest 
ailments of our age—trained disability. 

The habit of a psychologist is to break down the structure of 
each personality he studies into elements, and so in a few 
strokes to bring to earth whatever merit that structure, as a 
structure, may possess. Furthermore, for reasons I need not 
mention here, the technical terms for the majority of these 
elements have derogatory connotations. Consequently, it is 
difficult to open one’s professional mouth without disparaging 
a fellow-being. Were an analyst to be confronted by that much 
heralded but still missing specimen of the human race—the 
normal man—he would be struck dumb, for once, through lack 
of appropriate ideas. 

If I am able to surmount to some extent any impediments 
of this origin, you may attribute my good fortune to a provi- 
dential circumstance. In the procession of my experiences 
Moby-Dick anteceded Psychology, that is, I was swept by Mel- 
ville’s gale and shaken by his appalling sea dragon before | 


had acquired the all-leveling academic oil that is poured on 
brewed-up waters, and before I possessed the weapons and 
tools of science—the conceptual lance, harpoons, cutting irons, 
and what-nots—which might have reduced the “grand hooded 
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phantom” to mere blubber. Lacking these defenses I was 
whelmed. Instead of my changing this book, this book changed 
me. 

To me, Moby-Dick was Beethoven's Eroica in words: first 
of all, a masterly orchestration of harmonic and melodic lan- 
guage, of resonating images and thoughts in varied metres. 
Equally compelling were the spacious sea-setting of the story, 
the cast of characters and their prodigious common target, the 
sorrow, the fury, and the terror, together with all those fre- 
quent touches, those subtle interminglings of unexampled 
humor, quizzical and, in the American way, extravagant, and 
finally the fated closure, the crown and tragic consummation 
of the immense yet firmly-welded whole. But still more extra- 
ordinary and portentous were the penetration and scope, the 
sheer audacity of the author’s imagination. Here was a man 
who did not fly away with his surprising fantasies to some un- 
believable dreamland, pale or florid, shunning the stubborn 
objects and gritty facts, the prosaic routines and practicalities 
of everyday existence. Here was a man who, on the contrary, 
chose these very things as vessels for his procreative powers— 
the whale as a naturalist, a Hunter or a Cuvier, would per- 
ceive him, the business of killing whales, the whale-ship run- 
ning as an oil factory, stowing-down, in fact, every mechanism 
and technique, each tool and gadget, that was integral to the 
money-minded industry of whaling. Here was a man who 
could describe the appearance, the concrete matter-of-factness, 
and the utility of each one of these natural objects, imple- 
ments, and tools with the fidelity of a scientist, and, while do- 
ing this, explore it as a conceivable repository of some aspect 
of the human drama; then, by an imaginative tour de force, 
deliver a vital essence, some humorous or profound idea, coa- 
lescing with its embodiment. But still more. Differing from 
the symbolists of our time, here was a man who offered us es- 
sences and meanings which did not level or depreciate the ob- 
jects of his contemplation. On the contrary, this loving man 
exalted all creatures—the mariners, renegades, and castaways 
on board the Pequod—by ascribing to them “high qualities, 
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though dark” and weaving round them “‘tragic graces.”” Here, 
in short, was a man with the myth-making powers of a Blake, 
a hive of significant associations, who was capable of reuniting 
what science had put asunder—pure perception and relevant 
emotion—and doing it in an exultant way that was acceptable 
to skepticism. 

Not at first, but later, I perceived the crucial difference be- 
tween Melville’s dramatic animations of nature and those of 
primitive religion-makers: both were spontaneous and uncal- 
culated projections, but Melville’s were in harmony, for the 
most part, with scientific knowledge, because they had been 
recognized as projections, checked, and modified. Here, then, 
was a man who might redeem us from the virtue of an incredi- 
ble subjective belief, on the one side, and from the virtue of 
a deadly objective rationality, on the other. 

For these and other reasons the reading of Moby-Dick— 
coming before Psychology—left a stupendous reverberating 
imprint, too lively to be diminished by the long series of re- 
lentless analytical operations to which I subsequently sub- 


jected it. Today, after twenty-five years of such experiments, 
The Whale is still the whale, more magnificent, if anything, 
than before. 


Before coming to grips with the ‘“‘mystery’”’ of Moby-Dick I 
should mention another providential circumstance to which 
all psychologists are, or should be, forever grateful, and liter- 
ary critics too, since without it no complete understanding of 
books like Moby-Dick would be possible today. Ahead of us 
were two greatly gifted pioneers, Freud and Jung, who, with 
others, explored the manifold vagaries of unconscious men- 
tal processes and left for our inheritance their finely-written 
works. The discoveries of these adventurers advantaged me in 
a special way: they gave, I thought, support to one of Santa- 
yana’s early convictions, that in the human being imagination 
is more fundamental than perception. Anyhow, adopting this 
position, some of us psychologists have been devoting our- 
selves to the study of dreams, fantasies, creative productions, 
and projections—all of which are primarily and essentially 
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emotional and dramatic, such stuff as myths are made of. Thus, 
by chance or otherwise, this branch of the tree of psychology 
is growing in the direction of Herman Melville. 

To be explicit: psychologists have been recognizing in the 
dream figures and fantasy figures of today’s children and ado- 
lescents more and more family likenesses of the heroes and 
heroines of primitive myths, legends, and fables—figures, in 
other words, who are engaged in comparable heroic strivings 
and conflicts, and experiencing comparable heroic triumphs 
or fatalities. Our ancestors, yielding to an inherent propensity 
of the mind, projected the more relevant of these figures into 
objects of their environment, into sun, moon, and stars, into 
the unknown deeps of the sea and of the earth, and into the 
boundless void of heaven; and they worshipped the most po- 
tent of these projected images, whether animal or human, as 
super-beings, gods, or goddesses. On any clear night one can 
see sco _s of the more luminous of such divinities parading 
up and down the firmament. For example, in Fall and Winter, 
one looks with admiration on that resplendent hero Perseus 
and above him the chained beauty, Andromeda, whom he 
saved from a devouring monster, ferocious as Moby Dick. 
Now, what psychologists have been learning by degrees is that 
Perseus is in the unconscious mind of every man and Androm- 
eda in every woman, not, let me hasten to say, as an inherited 
fixed image, but as a potential set of dispositions which may be 
constellated in the personality by the occurrence of a certain 
kind of situation. Herman Melville arrived at this conclusion 
in his own way a hundred years ago, sooner and, I believe, 
with more genuine comprehension than any other writer. 

An explanation of all this in scientific terms would require 
all the space permitted me and more. Suffice it to say here that 
the psychologists who are studying the elementary myth-mak- 
ings of the mind are dealing with the germy sources of poetry 
and drama, the fecundities out of which great literature is 
fashioned. Furthermore, in attempting to formulate and clas- 
sify these multifarious productions of the imagination, the 
psychologist uses modes of analysis and synthesis very similar 
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to those that Aristotle used in setting forth the dynamics of 
Greek tragedy. In these and other trends I find much encour- 
agement for the view that a rapprochement of psychology and 
literary criticism is in progress, and that it will prove fruitful 
to both callings. As an ideal meeting ground | would propose 
Melville’s world of “wondrous depths.” 

To this Columbus of the mind, the great archetypal figures 
of myth, drama, and epic were not pieces of intellectual Dres- 
den china, heirlooms of a classical education, ornamental 
bric-a-brac to be put here and there for the pleasure of gen- 
teel readers. Many of the more significant of these constella- 
tions were inwardly experienced by Melville, one after the 
other, as each was given vent to blossom and assert itself. Thus, 
we are Offered a spectacle of spiritual development through 
passionate identifications. Only by proceeding in this way 
could Melville have learnt on his pulses what it was to be Nar- 
cissus, Orestes, Oedipus, Ishmael, Apollo, Lucifer. “Like a 
frigate,” he said, “I am full with a thousand souls.” 

This brings me to the problem of interpreting Moby-Dick. 
Some writers have said that there is nothing to interpret: it is 
a plain sea story marred here and there by irrelevant rumina- 
tions. But I shall not cite the abundant proof for the now 
generally accepted proposition that in Moby-Dick Melville 
“meant” something—something, I should add, which he con- 
sidered “terrifically true’’ but which, in the world’s judg- 
ment, was so harmful “that it were all but madness for any 
good man, in his own proper character, to utter or even hint 
of.” What seems decisive here is the passage in Melville’s cele- 
brated letter to Hawthorne: “A sense of unspeakable security 
is in me this moment, on account of your having understood 
the book.” From this we can conclude that there are mean- 
ings to be understood in Moby-Dick, and also—may we say for 
our own encouragement?—that Melville’s ghost will feel se- 
cure forever if modern critics can find them, and, since Haw- 
thorne remained silent, set them forth in print. Here it might 
be well to remind ourselves of a crucial statement which fol- 
lows the just quoted passage from Melville’s letter: “I have 
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written a wicked book.” The implication is clear: all interpre- 
tations which fail to show that Moby-Dick is, in some sense, 
wicked have missed the author’s avowed intention. 

A few critics have scouted ail attempts to fish Melville’s 
own meaning out of The Whale, on the ground that an in- 
terpretation of a work of art so vast and so complex is bound 
to be composed in large measure of projections from the mind 
of the interpreter. It must be granted that preposterous pro- 
jections often do occur in the course of such an effort. But 
these are not inevitable. Self-knowledge and discipline may 
reduce projections to a minimum. Anyhow, in the case of 
Moby-Dick, the facts do not sustain the proposition that a 
critic can see nothing in this book but his own reflected im- 
age. The interpretations which have been published over the 
last thirty years exhibit an unmistakable trend towards con- 
sensus in respect to the drama as a whole as well as many of 
its subordinate parts. Moreover, so far as I can judge, the crit- 
ics who, with hints from their predecessors, applied their in- 
tuitions most recently to the exegesis of The Whale, can be 
said to have arrived, if taken together, at Melville’s essential 
meaning. Since one or another of these authors has deftly said 
what I clumsily thought, my prejudices are strongly in favor 
of their conclusions, and I am whole-hearted in applauding 
them, Mr. Arvin’s' most especially, despite their having left 
me with nothing fresh to say. Since this is how things stand, 
my version of the main theme of Moby-Dick can be presented 
in a briefer form, and limited to two hypotheses. 

The first of them is this: Captain Ahab is an embodiment 
of that fallen angel or demi-god who in Christendom was vari- 
ously named Lucifer, Devil, Adversary, Satan. The Church 
Fathers would have called Captain Ahab “Antichrist” be- 
cause he was not Satan himself, but a human creature pos- 
sessed of all Satan’s pride and energy, “summing up within 
himself,” as Irenaeus said, ‘“‘the apostasy of the devil.” 

That it was Melville’s intention to beget Ahab in Satan’s 
image can hardly be doubted. He told Hawthorne that his 


1 Newton Arvin, Herman Melville (New York, 1950). 
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book had been boiled in hell-fire and secretly baptized not in 
the name of God but in the name of the Devil. He named his 
tragic hero after the Old Testament ruler who “did more to 
provoke the Lord God of Israel to anger than all the Kings of 
Israel that were before him.” King Ahab’s accuser, the prophet 
Elijah, is also resurrected to play his original réle, though very 
briefly, in Melville's testament. We are told that Captain 
Ahab is an “ungodly, god-like” man who is spiritually outside 
Christendom. He is a well of blasphemy and defiance, of 
scorn and mockery for the gods—“cricket-players and pugi- 
lists” in his eyes. Rumor has it that he once spat in the holy 
goblet on the altar of the Catholic Church at Santa. “I never 
saw him kneel,” says Stubb. He is associated in the text with 
scores of references to the Devil. He is an “anaconda of an old 
man.” His self-assertive sadism is the linked antithesis of the 
masochistic submission preached by Father Mapple. 

Captain Ahab-Lucifer is also related to a sun-god, like 
Christ, but in reverse. Instead of being light leaping out of 
darkness, he is “darkness leaping out of light.” The Pequod 
sails on Christmas Day. This new year’s sun will be the god of 
Wrath rather than the god of Love. Ahab does not emerge 
from his subterranean abode until his ship is “rolling through 
the bright Quito spring”’ (Easter-tide, symbolically, when the 
all-fertilizing sun-god is resurrected). The frenzied ceremony 
in which Ahab’s followers are sworn to the pursuit of the 
White Whale—“‘Commend the murderous chalices!”"—is sug- 
gestive of the Black Mass; the lurid operations at the try-works 
is a scene out of Hell. 

There is some evidence that Melville was re-reading Para- 
dise Lost in the summer of 1850, shortly after, let us guess, he 
got the idea of transforming the captain of his whale-ship into 
the first of all cardinal sinners who fell by pride. Anyhow, 
Melville’s Satan is the spitting image of Milton’s hero, but 
portrayed with deeper and subtler psychological insight, and 
placed where he belongs, in the heart of an enraged man. 

Melville may have been persuaded by Goethe’s Mephi- 
stopheles, or even by some of Hawthorne’s bloodless abstracts 
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of humanity, to add Fedallah to his cast of characters. Evi- 
dently he wanted to make certain that no reader would fail 
to recognize that Ahab had been possessed by, or had sold his 
soul to, the Devil. Personally, I think Fedallah’s réle is super- 
fluous and I regret that Melville made room for him and his un- 
believable boat-crew on the ship Pequod. Still, he is not wholly 
without interest. He represents the cool, heartless, cunning, 
calculating, intellectual Devil of the Medieval myth-makers, 
in contrast, to the stricken, passionate, indignant, and often 
eloquent rebel angel of Paradise Lost, whose réle is played by 
Ahab. 

The Arabic name “Fedallah”’ suggests “‘dev(il) Allah,”’ that 
is, the Mohammedans’ god as he appeared in the mind’s eye 
of a Crusader. But we are told that Fedallah is a Parsee—a Per- 
sian fire-worshipper, or Zoroastrian, who lives in India. Thus, 
Ahab, named after the Semitic apostate who was converted to 
the orgiastic cult of Baal, or Bel, originally a Babylonian fer- 
tility god, has formed a compact with a Zoroastrian whose 
name reminds us of still another Oriental religion. In addi- 
tion, Captain Ahab’s whale-boat is manned by a crew of un- 
regenerate infidels, as defined by orthodox Christianity, and 
each of his three harpooners, Queequeg, Tastego, and Dag- 
goo, is a member of a race which believed in other gods than 
the one god of the Hebraic-Christian Bible. 

Speaking roughly, it might be said that Captain Ahab, in- 
carnation of the Adversary and master of the ship Pequod 
(named after the aggressive Indian tribe that was exterminated 
by the Puritans of New England), has summoned the various 
religions of the East to combat the one dominant religion of 
the West. Or, in other terms, that he and his followers, Star- 
buck excepted, represent the horde of primitive drives, val- 
ues, beliefs, and practises which the Hebraic-Christian re- 
ligionists rejected and excluded, and by threats, punishments, 
and inquisitions, forced into the unconscious mind of West- 
ern man. 

Stated in psychological concepts, Ahab is captain of the cul- 
turally repressed dispositions of human nature, that part of 
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personality which psychoanalysts have termed the “Id.” If 
this is true, his opponent, the White Whale, can be none other 
than the internal institution which is responsible for these re- 
pressions, namely the Freudian Superego. This then is my 
second hypothesis: Moby-Dick is a veritable spouting, breach- 
ing, sounding whale, a whale who, because of his whiteness, 
his mighty bulk and beauty, and because of one instinctive 
act that happened to dismember his assailant, has received the 
projection of Captain Ahab’s Presbyterian conscience, and so 
may be said to embody the Old Testament Calvinistic con- 
ception of an affrighting Deity and his strict commandments, 
the derivative puritan ethic of nineteenth-century America, 
and the society that defended this ethic. Also, and most spe- 
cifically, he symbolizes the zealous parents whose righteous 
sermonizings and corrections drove the prohibitions in so 
hard that a serious young man could hardly reach outside the 
barrier, except possibly far away among some tolerant, gra- 
cious Polynesian peoples. The emphasis should be placed on 
that unconscious (and hence inscrutable) wall of inhibition 
which imprisoned the puritan’s thrusting passions. ‘““How can 
the prisoner reach outside,” cries Ahab, ‘‘except by thrusting 
through the wall? To me, the White Whale is that wall, shoved 
near to me... I see in him outrageous strength, with an in- 
scrutable malice sinewing it.” As a symbol of a sounding, 
breaching, white-dark, unconquerable New England con- 
science what could be better than a sounding, breaching, 
white-dark, unconquerable sperm whale? 

Who is the psychoanalyst who could resist the immediate 
inference that the imago of the mother as well as the imago of 
the father is contained in the Whale? In the present case there 
happens to be a host of biographical facts and written passages 
which support this proposition. Luckily, I need not review 
them, because Mr. Arvin and others have come to the same 
conclusion. I shall confine myself to one reference. It exhibits 
Melville’s keen and sympathetic insight into the cultural de- 
terminants of his mother’s prohibiting dispositions. In Pierre, 
it is the “high-up, and towering and all-forbidding . . . edifice 
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of his mother’s immense pride . . . her pride of birth . . . her 

ride of purity,” that is the “wall shoved near,” the wall that 
stands between the hero and the realization of his heart’s re- 
solve. But instead of expending the fury of frustration upon 
his mother, he directs it at Fate, or, more specifically, at his 
mother’s God and the society that shaped her. For he saw 
“that not his mother had made his mother; but the Infinite 
Haughtiness had first fashioned her; and then the haughty 
world had further molded her; nor had a haughty Ritual 
omitted to finish her.” 

Given this penetrating apprehension we are in a position to 
say that Melville’s target in Moby-Dick was the upper middle- 
class culture of his time. It was this culture which was defend- 
ed with righteous indignation by what he was apt to call “the 
world” or “the public,” and Melville had very little respect 
for “the world” or “the public.” The “public,” or men oper- 
ating as a social system, was something quite distinct from 
“the people.” In White Jacket he wrote: ‘““The public and the 
people! . . . let us hate the one, and cleave to the other.” “The 
public is a monster,” says Lemsford. Still earlier Melville had 
said: ‘‘I fight against the armed and crested lies of Mardi (the 
world).”’ “Mardi is a monster whose eyes are fixed in its head, 
like a whale.’”’ Many other writers have used similar imagery. 
Sir Thomas Browne referred to the multitude as “that nu- 
merous piece of monstrosity’; Keats spoke of “the dragon 
world.” But closest of all was Hobbes: “By art is created that 
great Leviathan, called a commonwealth or state.” It was in 
the laws of this Leviathan, Hobbes made clear, that the sources 
of right and wrong reside. fo summarize: the giant mass of 
Melville’s whale is the same as Melville’s man-of-war world, 
the Neversink, in White Jacket, which in turn is an epitome 
of Melville’s Mardi. The Whale’s white forehead and hump 
should be reserved for the world’s heavenly King. 

That God is incarnate in the Whale has been perceived by 
Mr. Stone,” and, as far as I know, by every other Catholic crit- 
ic of Melville’s work, as well as by several Protestant critics. 

2 Geoffrey Stone, Melville (New York, 1949). 
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In fact, Mr. Chase® has marshalled so fair a portion of the large 
bulk of evidence on this point that any more from me would 
be superfluous. Of course, what Ahab projects into the Whale 
is not the image of a loving Father, but the God of the Old 
Dispensation, the God who brought Jeremiah into darkness, 
hedged-him about, and made his path crooked; the God, adopt- 
ed by the fire-and-brimstone ‘Puritans, who said: “With fury 
poured out I will rule over you.” ““The sword without and the 
terror within, shall destroy both the young man and the vir- 
gin.” “I will also send the teeth of beasts upon them.” “I will 
heap mischiefs upon them.” ““To me belongeth vengeance and 
recompense.” 

Since the society’s vision of deity, and the society's morality, 
and the parents and ministers who implant these conceptions, 
are represented in a fully socialized personality by an establish- 
ment that is called the Super~yo—Conscience as Freud defined 
it—, and since Ahab has been proclaimed “Captain of the Id,” 
the simplest psychological formula for Melville’s dramatic epic 
is this: an insurgent Id in mortal conflict with an oppressive 
cultural Superego. Starbuck, the First Mate, stands for the 
rational realistic Ego which is overpowered by the fanatical 
compulsiveness of the Id and dispossessed of its normally regu- 
lating functions. 

If this is approximately correct, it appears that while writ- 
ing his greatest work Melville abandoned his detached posi- 
tion in the Ego from time to time, hailed ‘“‘the realm of shades,” 
as his hero Taji had, and, through the mediumship of Ahab, 
“burst his hot heart’s shell” upon the sacrosanct Almighty and 
the sacrosanct sentiments of Christendom. Since in the world’s 


judgment, 1851, nothing could be more reproachable than 
this, it would be unjust, if not treacherous, of us to reason 
Moby-Dick into some comforting morality play for which no 
boldness was required. This would be depriving Melville of 
the ground he gained for self-respect by having dared to abide 
by his own subjective truth and write a “wicked book,” the 


8 Richard Volney Chase, Herman Melville: A Critical Study (New York, 
1949). 
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kind of book that Pierre’s publishers, Steel, Flint, and As- 
bestos, would have called ‘‘a blasphemous rhapsody filched 
from the vile Atheists, Lucian and Voltaire.” 

Some may wonder how it was that Melville, a fundamental- 
ly good, affectionate, noble, idealistic, and reverential man, 
should have felt impelled to write a wicked book. Why did he 
aggress so furiously against Western orthodoxy, as furiously as 
Byron and Shelley, or any Satanic writer who preceded him, 
as furiously as Nietzsche or the most radical of his successors in 
our day? 

In Civilization and its Discontents Freud, out of the ripe- 
ness of his full experience, wrote that when one finds deep- 
seated aggression—and by this he meant aggression of the sort 
that Melville voiced—one can safely attribute it to the frustra- 
tion of Eros. In my opinion this generalization does not hold 
for all men of all cultures of all times, but the probability of 
its being valid is extremely high in the case of an earnest, 
moralistic, nineteenth-century American, a Presbyterian to 
boot, whose anger is born of suffering, especially if this man 
spent an impressionable year of his life in Polynesia and re- 
turned to marry the very proper little daughter of the Chief 
Justice of Massachusetts, and if, in addition, he is a profound- 
ly creative man in whose androgynic personality masculine 
and feminine components are integrally blended. 

If it were concerned with Moby-Dick, the book, rather than 
with its author, I would call this my third hypothesis: Ahab- 
Melville’s aggression was directed against the object that once 
harmed Eros with apparent malice and was still thwarting it 
with presentiments of further retaliations. The correctness of 
this inference is indicated by the nature of the injury—a sym- 
bolic emasculation—that excited Ahab’s ire. Initially, this 
threatening object was, in all likelihood, the father, later, pos- 
sibly, the mother. But, as Melville plainly saw, both his par- 
ents had been fashioned by the Hebraic-Christian, American 
Calvinist tradition, the tradition which conceived of a, deity 
in whose eyes Eros was depravity. It was the first Biblical myth- 
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makers who dismissed from heaven and from earth the Great 
Goddess ‘of the Oriental and primitive religions, and so re- 
jected the feminine principle as a spiritual force. Ahab, pro- 
tagonist of these rejected religions, in addressing heaven's fire 
and lightning, what he calls “the personified impersonal,” 
cries: “But thou art my fiery father; my sweet mother I know 
not. Oh, cruel! What hast thou done with her?” He calls this 
god a foundling, a “hermit immemorial,” who does not know 
his own origin. Again, it was the Hebraic authors, sustained 
later by the Church Fathers, who propagated the legend that 
a woman was the cause of Adam’s exile from Paradise, and 
that the original sin was concupiscence. Melville says that 
Ahab, spokesman of all exiled princes, “piled upon the whale’s 
white hump the sum of all the general rage and hate felt by 
his whole race from Adam down.”” Remember also that it was 
the lure of Jezebel that drew King Ahab of Israel outside the 
orthodoxy of his religion and persuaded him to worship the 
Phoenician Astarte, goddess of love and fruitful increase. 
“Jezebel” was the worst tongue-lash a puritan could give a 
woman. She was Sex, and sex was Sin, spelled with a capital. It 
was the Church periodicals of Melville’s day that denounced 
Typee, called the author a sensualist, and influenced the pub- 
lishers to delete suggestive passages from the second edition. 
It was this long heritage of aversion and animosity, so accentu- 
ated in this country, which banned sex relations as a topic of 
discourse and condemned divorce as an unpardonable offense. 
All this has been changed, for better and for worse, by the 
moral revolutionaries of our own time who, feeling as Mel- 
ville felt but finding the currents of sentiment less strongly 
opposite, spoke out, and with their wit, indignation, and logic, 
reinforced by the findings of psychoanalysis, disgraced the 
stern-faced idols of their forebears. One result is this: today 
an incompatible marriage is not a prison-house, as it was for 
Melville, “with wall shoved near.”’ 

In Pierre Melville confessed his own faith when he said that 
Eros is god of all, and Love “the loftiest religion of this earth.” 
To the romantic Pierre the image of Isabel was “‘a silent and 
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tyrannical call, challenging him in his deepest moral being, 
and summoning Truth, Love, Pity, Conscience to the stand.” 
Here he seems to have had in mind the redeeming and inspir- 
ing Eros of Courtly Love, a heresy which the Medieval Church 
had done its utmost to stamp out. This, he felt convinced, was 
his “‘path to God,” although in the way of it he saw with hor- 
ror the implacable conscience and worldly valuations of his 
revered mother. 

If this line of reasoning is as close as I think it is to the 
known facts, then Melville, in the person of Ahab, assailed 
Calvinism in the Whale because it blocked the advance of a 
conscience beneficent to evolutionary love. And so, weighed 
in the scales of its creator, Moby-Dick is not a wicked book but 
a good book, and after finishing it Melville had full reason to 
feel, as he confessed, “‘spotless as the lamb.” 

But then, seen from another point, Moby-Dick might be 
judged a wicked book, not because its hero condemns an en- 
trenched tradition, but because he is completely committed 
to destruction. Although Captain Ahab manifests the basic 
stubborn virtues of the arch-protestant and the rugged indi- 
vidualist carried to their limits, this god-defier is no Prome- 
theus, since all thought of benefiting humanity is foreign to 
him. His purpose is not to make the Pacific safe for whaling, 
nor, when blasting at the moral order, does he have in mind a 
more heartening vision for the future. The religion of Eros 
which might once have been the secret determinant of Ahab’s 
undertaking is never mentioned. At one critical point in Pi- 
erre the hero-author, favored by a flash of light, exclaims, “I 
will gospelize the world anew”; but he never does. Out of 
light comes darkness: the temper of Pierre’s book is no differ- 
ent from the temper of Moby-Dick. The truth is that Ahab is 
motivated solely by his private need to avenge a private insult. 
His governing philosophy is that of nihilism, the doctrine that 
the existing system must be shattered. Nihilism springs up 
when the imagination fails to provide the redeeming solution 
of an unbearable dilemma, when “the creative response,” as 
Toynbee would say, is not forthcoming, and a man reacts out 
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of a hot heart—‘‘to the dogs with the head’’—and swings to an 
instinct—“‘the same that prompts even a worm to turn under 
the heel.” This is what White Jacket did when arraigned at the 
mast, and what Pierre did when fortune deserted him, and 
what Billy Budd did when confronted by his accuser. “Nature 
has not implanted any power in man,” said Melville, “that was 
not meant to be exercised at times, though too often our pow- 
ers have been abused. The privilege, inborn and inalienable, 
that every man has, of dying himself and inflicting death upon 
another, was not given to us without a purpose. These are the 
last resources of an insulted and unendurable existence.” 

If we grant that Ahab is a wicked man, what does this prove? 
It proves that Moby-Dick is a good book, a parable in epic 
form, because Melville makes a great spectacle of Ahab’s wick- 
edness and shows through the course of the narrative how such 
wickedness will drive a man on iron rails to an appointed 
nemesis. Melville adhered to the classic formula for tragedies. 
He could feel “spotless as the lamb,” because he had seen to 
it that the huge threat to the social system, immanent in 
Ahab’s two cardinal defects—egotistic self-inflation and un- 
leashed wrath—was, at the end, fatefully exterminated, “‘and 
the great shroud of the sea rolled on as it rolled five thousand 
years ago.”” The reader has had his catharsis, equilibrium has 
been restored, sanity is vindicated. 

This is true, but is it the whole truth? In point of fact, while 
writing Moby-Dick did Melville maintain aesthetic distance, 
keeping his own feelings in abeyance? Do we not hear Ahab 
saying things that the later Pierre will say and that Melville 
said less vehemently in his own person? Does not the author 
show marked partiality for the “mighty pageant creature” of 
his invention, put in his mouth the finest, boldest language? 
Also, have not many interpreters been so influenced by the 
abused Ahab that they saw nothing in his opponent but the 
source of all: alicious agencies, the very Devil? As Mr. Mum- 
ford has saic »» eloquently, Ahab is at heart a noble being 
whose tragic wrong is that of battling against evil with “power 
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instead of love,” and so becoming “the image of the thing he 
hates.”” With this impresssion imbedded in our minds, how 
can we come out with any moral except this: evil wins. We ad- 
mit that Ahab’s wickedness has been cancelled. But what sur- 
vives? It is the much more formidable, compacted wickedness 
of the group that survives, the world that is “saturated and 
soaking with lies,” and their man-of-war God, who is hardly 
more admirable than a primitive totem beast, some oral-ag- 
gressive, child-devouring Cronos of the sea. Is this an idea 
that a man of good-will can rest with? 

Rest with? Certainly not. Melville’s clear intention was to 
bring not rest, but unrest to intrepid minds. All gentle people 
were warned away from his book “on risk of a lumbago or 
sciatica.” “A polar wind blows through it,” he announced. He 
had not written to soothe, but to kindle, to make men leap 
from their seats, as Whitman would say, and fight for their 
lives. Was it the poet’s function to buttress the battlements of 
complacency, to give comfort to the enemy? There is little 
doubt about the nature of the enemy in Melville’s day. It was 


the dominant ideology, that peculiar compound of puritanism 
and materialism, of rationalism and commercialism, of shal- 
low, blatant optimism and technology, which proved so crush- 
ing to creative evolutions in religion, art, and life. In such cir- 
cumstances every “true poet,” as Blake said, “‘is of the Devil’s 


, 


party,” whether he knows it or not. Surveying the last hun- 
dred and fifty years, how many exceptions to this statement 
can we find? Melville, anyhow, knew that he belonged to the 
party, and while writing Moby-Dick so gloried in his member- 
ship that he baptized his work In Nomine Diaboli. It was pre- 
cisely under these auspices that he created his solitary master- 
piece, a construction of the same high order as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the scientific treatises of Willard 
Gibbs, though huge and wild and unruly as the Grand Can- 
yon. And it is for this marvel chiefly that he resides in our 
hearts now among the greatest in “‘that small but high-hushed 
world” of bestowing geniuses. 
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Here ends this report of my soundings in Moby-Dick. The 
drama is finished. What became of its surviving author? 

Moby-Dick may be taken as a comment on the strategic cri- 
sis of Melville’s allegorical life. In portraying the consequences 
of Ahab’s last suicidal lunge, the hero’s umbilical fixation to 
the Whale and his death by strangling, the author signalized 
not only his permanent attachment to the imago of the moth- 
er, but the submission he had foreseen to the binding power 
of the parental conscience, the Superego of middle-class Amer- 
ica. Measured against the standards of his day, then, Melville 
must be accounted a good man. 

But does this entitle him to a place on the side of the angels? 
He abdicated to the conscience he condemned and his ship 
Pequod, in sinking, carried down with it the conscience he as- 
pired to, represented by the sky-hawk, the bird of heaven. 
With his ideal drowned, life from then on was load and time 
stood still. All he had denied to love he gave throughout a 
martyrdom of forty years, to death. 

But “hark ye yet again—the little lower layer.”’ Melville's 
capitulation in the face of overwhelming odds was limited to 
the sphere of action. His embattled soul refused surrender and 
lived on, breathing back defiance, disputing “to the last gasp” 
of his ‘“earthquake life” the sovereignty of that inscrutable au- 
thority in him. As he wrote in Pierre, unless the enthusiast 
“can find the talismanic secret, to reconcile this world with 
his own soul, then there is no peace for him, no slightest truce 
for him in this life.” Years later we find him holding the same 
ground. “Terrible is earth” was his conclusion, but despite 
all, “‘no retreat through me.” By this dogged stand he be- 
queathed to succeeding generations the unsolved problem of 
the talismanic secret. 

Only at the very last, instinct spent, earthquake over, did 
he fall back to a position close to Christian resignation. In his 
Being, was not this man “‘a wonder, a grandeur, and a woe?”’ 
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RIOR to 1765 newspapers were relatively unimportant as 

agencies for moulding or reporting public opinion. Politi- 
cal, religious, or other controversies were carried on in pam- 
phlets, printed sermons, books, broadsides or handbills. News- 
paper space was filled mainly with material that yielded a rev- 
enue, such as legal notices and commercial advertisements. 
News was limited to reports of occasional local incidents and 
items from elsewhere copied from other newspapers. There 
was nothing remotely resembling the modern editorial col- 
umn. Occasionally a contributed article was published, usual- 
ly with the notation: “Handed in at the printer’s office.” Pub- 
lishers assumed no responsibility for opinions expressed by 
contributors. A writer usually concealed his identity by use of 
a fictitious name. 

Printing was a business. Presses, type, paper, and ink re- 
quired a considerable capital investment. Journeymen print- 
ers had to be paid and given regular employment. To succeed, 
a printer had to have a steady stream of work. Since income 
from subscriptions and commercial advertisements was sel- 
dom sufficient to sustain a newspaper, public printing sup- 
plied the margin between success and failure. Such highly re- 
munerative contracts were awarded on a purely personal or 
political basis and never through competitive bidding. Ac- 
cepting one carried an explicit or implied agreement that the 
columns of the newspaper should carry items favorable to 
those in power and exclude material that was critical or 
hostile. 

In the newer provinces, like Georgia or Nova Scotia, there 

1 Isaiah Thomas is the most specific in describing this system from his own 


experiences. Isaiah Thomas, History of Printing in America (Albany, 1874), 
I, 155-166. 
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was usually only one newspaper which enjoyed the public 
printing for all branches of government.’ In the older prov- 
inces, where political cleavage had developed between the 
Governor and the popularly elected Assembly, public print- 
ing was divided. One newspaper had the contract from the 
Governor and Council and another from the Assembly. In 
parts of New England printing for towns was important. In a 
very few places, merchants supplied enough advertising and 
other printing to maintain a publisher without a public print- 
ing contract. 

This, in brief, was the situation when the controversy over 
new imperial controls opened in 1764. In every province 
where there was a royal governor there was at least one news- 
paper under his control. Such papers generally carried on their 
heading either the royal coat of arms or the words “Published 
by Authority”; they could be depended upon to support, or 
not to oppose, policies of the home government. This control 
involved not only the newspaper, but also the printing of other 
controversial matter in separate form. 

The only printing houses that were freely open to the anti- 
government agitators were those that held a printing contract 
from an Assembly or were operating without public printing. 
Prior to 1767 there is no evidence that the home government 
made any effort to supply the chain of newspapers under con- 
trol of the royal governors with any common line of policy. 

After 1767, however, a new factor was injected into Ameti- 
can newspaper relations. The Townshend Acts not only im- 
posed a new unpopular tax on colonial commerce, but they 
divided the colonial Empire administratively. The most im- 
portant relations with the home government had been those 


that revolved about trade, commerce, shipping, and customs 
regulations. The administration of these laws was transferred 
from London to Boston in 1767 and placed in the hands of a 
Board of Customs Commissioners with vice-regal powers. Its 


* Clarence S. Brigham, History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 
1690-1820 (Worcester, Mass., 1947), contains full information on every known 
newspaper. 
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jurisdiction included Newfoundland, Bermuda, the Bahamas, 
and the seventeen colonies on the continent. 

In this new Board was centered control over all custom- 
houses, customs officers and employees, trade regulations, oper- 
ation of ships, admiralty courts, collection of customs duties, 
and such legal and extra-legal machinery it considered neces- 
sary to carry out its mission. Its treasury received and disbursed 
the colonial revenues arising directly and indirectly from the 
various British laws affecting American commerce.* 

Among its other activities it used its need for public print- 
ing to set up “‘a kept press” of its own. Apparently this new of- 
ficial press was at first conceived of as a part of its political 
patronage and of importance in Boston and Massachusetts pol- 
itics. As issues hardened, it was used to give leadership to other 
newspapers under royal control. 

The Commission had the largest and most lucrative print- 
ing contract to award in America. It proceeded to use it, not 
merely to secure the printing and stationery needed for its 
work, but also to provide itself with a dependable mouthpiece. 
On the advice of Governor Bernard it awarded the contract to 
the printing firm of John Green and Joseph Russell, publish- 
ers of the Boston Post Boy and Advertiser. Besides being repu- 
table printers, Bernard assured the Commissioners that Green 
and Russell were “well affected to Government.’’* How they 
fared with this prize printing contract is best told in their own 
words. The memorial is copied from the records of the Com- 
mission in the Treasury Papers, and is used here for the first 
time. 

Memorial of John Green and Joseph Russell to the Customs Com- 
miussioners 

That your Memorialists soon after the arrival of this Honorable 
Board in Boston had the honor to be appointed His Majesty’s 
Printers to the same, which Employment they entered upon with 


3 Section II of 7 Geo. III., c. 41 transferred all powers formerly exercised by 
the Commissioners of Customs in England to the new Board. 


4 Letter of Commissioners of Customs in Boston to the Treasury, April 2, 
1772, Treasury 1: Bundle 492, Public Record Office, London. 
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the greatest Chearfulness, and have ever since continued in it with 
great diligence and close application, that before and some time 
after your Honors’ arrival, many Disorders and Tumults were 
committed and numbers of inflammatory pieces appeared in sev- 
eral of the public News Papers in this and the Neighboring prov- 
inces, tending, as they thought, to subvert all Order and good 
Government, particularly by what was called the Farmers Letters 
—That on the appearance of these Letters your Memorialists as 
they printed a public paper apply’d (as was their Duty) to your 
Honors for direction concerning the same, as numbers of people 
here were extremely pressing and even threatening them, if they 
did not publish them in their Newspaper; your Honors declined 
taking Notice of it as a Board, but were pleased to advise us as 
private Gentlemen by no means to print the same—we did not 
and soon lost the largest part of the Subscribers of those who then 
took our Newspaper, by which and other Circumstances it was so 
reduced that they have certainly lost Money by it every year since 
—these Letters were printed in every paper on the Continent (theirs 
only excepted) and by Messrs. Draper, Mein and Fleeming. Fleet, 
Edes and Gill in this towne—they bore this Loss with a becoming 
Resolution, as they long before on the first rise of the Tumult in 
America, had fully determined, and have not since varied from 
that Determination never to print anything against Government 
were they reduced to the last Extremity. 

That when the Spirit of Riot and Opposition arose to so danger- 
ous a height in this Town, that the Lives of your Honors were in 
such eminent danger, as made it absolutely necessary for you to 
repair on Board His Majesty’s Ship Romney for safety, one of your 
Memorialists the next day went on board the Ship when he was 
taken aside by Mr. Robinson and told “That as the Board could 
confide in his Fidelity, they would be glad in the present situation 
of Affairs, to be informed of the daily Transactions of the Town, 
and added, that it would not only be a great Service to Govern- 
ment, but would recommend him to the Countenance and protec- 
tion of the Board”—One of your Memorialists accordingly did ev- 
ery day, either by personal attendance or by Letter, inform your 
Honors of every transaction and one of their Letters to the Board, 
which was sent home to the Earl of Hillsborough, was afterward 
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printed in this Town among the Letters said to be from Governor 
Bernard and the Commissioners. 


That when your Honors left the Romney and resided at Castle 
William, one of your Memorialists went down two or three times 
every week, and sometimes by Night, to make known the situation 
of Affairs (as the same factious Spirit was still Kept up) and for 
Business belonging to their Office—That in the course of their 
Services your Memorialists were often threatened with the loss of 
their lives and property—but they were preserved, and still con- 
tinued in the way of well doing, but humbly hope, to this day, and 
are now happy in being able to appeal to your Honors as Wit- 
nesses of some of the above Transactions—But may it please your 
Honors, your Memorialists plead no merit, but they receive great 
Satisfaction in that they were able to perform their Duty in the 
worst and dangerous times this Country ever saw before. 


That your Memorialists were appointed Printers and Stationers 
for the King’s Service several years before your Honors coming to 
America, that after your Arrival here your Memorialists supplied 
this Honorable Board with Stationery as well as Printing, for a 
considerable time, when they heard you were pleased to appoint 


Mr. Mein Stationer—That one of your Memorialists mentioning 
To an Honorable Member of the Board, their having by them a 
considerable Quantity of Stationery which they imported on pur- 
pose for the Board he was pleased to say—“That as it was the pleas- 
ure of the Board to appoint Mr. Mein Stationer and as we were ap- 
pointed Printers, and, without doubt would always be continued 
as such, he would advise us not to mention any thing further about 
it” they chearfully received this Intimation and can with truth say 
they were perfectly easy ever after, although your Memorialists 
have to this day several valuable Articles of Stationery sent for by 
them to England on purpose for your Honors use. 


That your Memorialists in order to carry on the large Business 
they were appointed to, immediately after their appointment im- 
ported (and continued to do so all the time of the Non-importation 
Agreement) large Quantities of Stationery, and have always kept 
and now have by them, a very large stock of Paper, for which they 
are at this day indebted in England several hundred pounds Ster- 
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ling—their last Importation was by Captain Jenkins who arrived 
here a few days ago, among which is a large Quantity of Imperial 
Paper that if not used for the King’s Service with their other Stock 
will lay dead on their hands for a long time, as they have enough 
of the large sort to supply this town for many years. Furthermore, 
in order to have every thing compleat for the King’s Business they 
have lately received from England a Printing Press, which is large 
and elegant, such another is not in America, and is only used in 
printing large Quarterly Books on Imperial Paper, and they have 
been informed there is but four such presses in all England, they 
are fit for no other use but that mentioned above and this was pro- 
cured at great Expense. 

On this occasion your Memorialists humbly beg leave to mention, 
that soon after the Riots in America broke out on account of the 
Stamp Act, Governor Bernard observing what part your Memori- 
alists took, was pleased to send for one of them and highly com- 
mend their prudence, Firmness and Resolution, at the same time 
on mentioning to his Excellency how much we had, and were like 
to suffer for it in our Interest—he was pleased to say, he did not in 
the least doubt, but every person who took the part we did, would 
after the then troubles were over, be noticed by Government, and 
he would ever assist us, and his Excellency was pleased to close his 
Conversation by saying “Mind Green, who will get most at the 
winding up of Affairs, Edes and Gill or you.” We, Honored Sirs, 
during the whole time that Gentleman was in the Chair of Gov- 
ernment, had the Honor to be greatly distinguished by him, and 
received many Benefits and Advantages from him and his Excel- 
lency condescended, when he went for England, to assure us of his 
future assistance, if we should stand in need of it, but said his Ex- 
cellency, as you are now the Printers for the Board of Commis- 
sioners, which is a handsome appointment and you never will be 
removed from that Employment, if you behave as you hitherto 
have done. 


May it please your Honors 


Our Distress, sorrow and Trouble was inexpressively great on be- 
ing informed by your Honors, the 6 Instant that another person 
was, or like to be appointed Printer to the Board in our Room, 
which if this should be the case, your Memorialists humbly beg 
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leave to inform your Honors, they apprehend will be their abso- 
lute Ruin—As they can with Truth say that before your Honors 
arrival they earned a comfortable and genteel subsistence for them- 
selves and Families, but when it was publicly known they were ap- 
pointed Printers to the Commissioners all, but a very few Gentle- 
men who used to employ them in the Printing Business withdrew 
from them, and among this number were the House of Repre- 
sentatives of this Province whose printing work they had done for 
many years before—They can also with equal Truth say, that they 
have not done twenty pounds Sterling worth of Work at the print- 
ing trade any one year since your Honors appointed them your 
Printers, and almost their whole dependance for a subsistence has 
been for several years past on the Employment which they have 
had from this Honorable Board, and should this Business now be 
taken from them in their very singular situation without any Mis- 
demeanor being charged against them by your Honors, or any 
other persons, being themselves always conscious of their Duty and 
Fidelity, and are beyond Expression happy in having the Appro- 
bation of this Honorable Board, as good and faithful Servants— 
We say, may it please your Honors that should this Employment 
be taken from us, added to the loss of almost all our former Busi- 
ness, a very large and valuable Stock, procured on purpose to carry 
on the King’s Business, falling on our hands, for which we must 
soon make Remittance to England, the supporting our Families, 
and paying between one and two Hundred pounds Sterling for 
Journeymens Wages, House Rent and Taxes only, and no Expec- 
tation of our being able to regain our former Employment by the 
People here—Your Memorialists humbly beg leave to represent to 
your Honors that they see nothing before them, for themselves 
Families and Dependants but Poverty and Ruin. They do there- 
fore in the most humble and earnest manner beseech and implore 
your Honors compassionate Consideration of their very Singular 
and particularly distressed Condition, and that to save them from 
Worldly Destruction, you would be pleased in your great goodness 
still to continue them in the same Honorable Employment they 
have been in for several years past, or otherwise as to your Honors 


shall seem just and meet. 
John Green 


April 21, 1772. Joseph Russell. 
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Richard Draper, publisher of the Boston Post Boy and News- 
letter, a Tory sheet that seldom strayed from the party line, 
had the printing contract for Governor Bernard and the Coun- 
cil and used the words Massachusetts Gazette as a part of the 
title. Draper’s paper appeared on Tuesday and Green’s and 
Russell's on Thursday.® This gave the Bernard-Commissioners 
faction unusual facilities to reach the Boston public with the 
official point of view. Whatever success they had in coloring 
items in newspapers published in other colonies is best de- 
termined by an examination of the files. It was not important. 

Mouthpieces are of little value unless they have a message 
and an audience. Both were lacking during the crucial eight- 
een months following the arrival of the Commissioners in Bos- 
ton. Green and Russell admit that they lost many subscribers. 
News did not favor the forces in power. The Commissioners’ 
feud with Hancock; the seizure of the Liberty; the bringing of 
troops and war-ships to Boston; the wholesale interferences 
with local coastwise shipping; the second suit against Hancock 
and five other prominent citizens of Boston for £9,000 each— 
one third of which would have gone to Governor Bernard and 
another third to those who prosecuted the suit—all made capi- 
tal for the patriot cause. No paid government organ, however 
loyal, could counteract that news. Hancock, as chairman of a 
committee of Boston merchants, was steadily lining up the 
mercantile interests in the ports to the South for a firm non- 
importation policy.® 

It was at this stage that John Mein and the Boston Chronicle 
took over as political shock-troops to break the growing non- 
importation movement outside of Massachusetts. 

John Mein and his partner, John Fleeming, had arrived in 
Boston from Scotland about the same time as the Commission- 
ers. Apparently having access to ample credit, they opened a 
well-stocked book store, a good printing office, and soon 

5 Brigham, History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, 
328-329, 335. 


6C. M. Andrews, “Boston Merchants and Non-Importation Movement,” 
Transactions, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, x1x, 159-259. 
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brought out the Boston Chronicle, the first newspaper in 
America published twice a week. The Chronicle was attrac- 
tive in appearance, was well edited, and soon had a large list 
of local subscribers. On April 5, 1768, Mein was put on the 
payroll of the Commissioners as a supplier of “stationery.’’’ 
After that date the Chronicle should be classed as another paid 
government newspaper. 

In this réle it attracted no special attention until the agita- 
tion for enforcement of the non-importation agreements in 
1769. Mein was one of a small number of Boston merchants 
who had refused to sign the agreements and continued to im- 
port as usual.* The day came when enforcement took the form 
of public denouncement of these men in the local press as a 
means of forcing them to comply. 

Mein refused to yield to public pressure and used the col- 
umns of the Chronicle to attack the non-importation commit- 
tee. He accused its members of favoritism and of using non- 
importation to induce others to stop ordering new supplies 
while they and their friends increased importations and prof- 
ited personally through the higher prices they received for 
goods. 

The first attack came on June 1. On August 21 he published 
the manifests of cargoes of three of John Hancock’s vessels, 
sworn to by the masters the day they entered, with lists of 
packages, contents, and the names of the persons to whom con- 
signed. Two of these were splashed on the front page of the 
Chronicle. In the first column of this page was printed a copy 
of the non-importation agreements and a personal attack upon 
members of the committee. Hancock’s name as owner of the 
vessels was displayed in large black capital letters. This was 
significant as Hancock had been prominent in the whole non- 
importation movement and was chairman of the committee 
that had been soliciting support from the merchants in other 


7 Treasury 1: Bundle 461. 


8 A. M. Schlesinger, Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution (New 
York, 1918), 159-180. 
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ports.* The issue of August 21 was the beginning of a syste- 
matic publication of the manifests of every ship that had ar- 
rived in Boston during 1769, along with much abusive per- 
sonal matter. 

The Chronicle during this period is without parallel among 
colonial newspapers. For the first time a publisher had used 
the columns of his paper to attack prominent local citizens, to 
plead his own case, and to fight a public issue openly. Mein’s 
attacks upon others became so offensive that he was forced 
to leave Boston and return to England. He lost what business 
he had, was forced into bankruptcy and for a time imprisoned 
for debt. Fleeming, his partner, retained control of the print- 
ing office in Boston and continued the Chronicle until all the 
manifests of cargoes for 1769 had been published. Its last is- 
sue appeared June 25, 1770. 

If the circulation of the Chronicle had been limited to its 
local paid subscribers, its spectacular attack upon the patriot 
course could be dismissed as another interesting episode in 
Massachusetts history. That was not the case. No other news- 
paper in the pre-Revolutionary period was so widely circu- 
lated. Copies were supplied to prominent merchants in all 
ports outside of Boston.*® The evidence they carried of bad 
faith on the part of the Boston leaders seemed so convincing 
that the plan for organized continental non-importation col- 
lapsed. Mein and Fleeming had lost the battle in Boston, but 
the Ministry had won the continental campaign against repeal 
of the Townshend program. Both Mein and Fleeming claimed 
personal credit for this victory. 

The Chronicle should definitely be classed as a paid gov- 
ernment organ during 1769 and 1770. Boston was the ad- 
ministrative capital of America. The Commissioners of Cus- 


9 The progress of the non-importation movement is best traced in Schles- 
inger, Colonial Merchants and the American Revolution. 

10 C, M. Andrews, in “Boston Merchants and Non-Importation Movement,” 
227, quoting from Treasury 1: Bundle 478, says Mein claimed he used 4,000 


sheets of paper for the issues of the Chronicle that were circulated outside of 
Massachusetts. 
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toms were the direct representatives of the Ministry. Their 
records show that Mein and later Fleeming were on their pay- 
roll continuously after April 5, 1768. The Commissioners had 
sole power to supply the copies of manifests and other infor- 
mation used in the Chronicle. They alone had the lists of im- 
porters at other ports to whom free copies of the Chronicle 
were sent. Their large payments for “postage” during these 
months suggest that they used the postal service for this pur- 
pose. When financial troubles overtook Mein in 1769, he 
was immediately rewarded by the Commissioners by a monop- 
oly of its ‘‘stationery” business.*? Both Mein and Fleeming 
were singled out by the Ministry for special favors. Mein was 
given a royal pension.** Fleeming was favored with an order 
from the Treasury Board in London, of which Lord North 
was head, for the Commissioners of Customs in Boston to give 
him the sole contract for “printing and stationery.” It is diffi- 
cult to name two Tories who were better cared for. They had 
rendered what the ministry considered important political 
service. Their rewards came directly from the Ministry. 

This does not rest upon inference or conjecture, but is sup- 
ported by the soundest documentary evidence. The copy of a 
letter of John Fleeming to Lord North speaks for itself. It 
was discovered in the Treasury Papers among other material 
dealing with the work of the Commissioners of Customs. 

11 The list of “Incidental Expenses” of the Board in Treasury 1: Bundle 471, 
shows that on August 21, 1769, the very day the Chronicle printed its manifests 
of John Hancock’s three ships, an allowance of {go was listed for “Postage of 
letters.” This is followed by an item for postage of letters from July 5, 1769, to 
April 5, 1770, of £144. Here is a total of £235 paid for postage during the 


months of active controversy. These sums are much larger than allowances for 
postage at other times. 


In addition they could have used every customs officer in America to distribute 
copies of the Chronicle where they would do the maximum harm. 


12 This is reported by the Commissioners in a letter to the Treasury of April 
2, 1772. The transfer cf all the “stationery” business was on November 2, 1769. 
Treasury 1: Bundle 492. 

13 Correspondence of George the Third, from 1760 to 1783 (London, 1928), 
v, 468. In the same list and very near Mein’s name is that of “Fleming.” This 
was a common error in spelling. It is believed to be John Fleeming, Mein’s 
partner. 
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Sir: 

Inclosed is a Memorial to the Right Honourable Lord North, rep- 
resenting my case—By pursuing the plan of my partner, and com- 
pleating the Account of the Importation for 1769 and 1770. I was 
of course involved in his ruin—Tho’ both unfortunate, our dis- 
tresses were Different. He a single man, was long in confinement, 
while I was at large, with a wife and several Children, almost with- 
out the means of subsistence. My life for these last four years has 
been a diversified scene of distress, expectations, and disappoint- 
ment—After a long uncertainty, it is natural to wish for a Settle- 
ment, if therefore his Lordship would be pleased to appoint me 
one of the Landwaiters at the port of London, I should be very 
happy and very thankful. 


November 12, 1773 John Fleeming 


Memorial of John Fleeming, Late Printer in Boston, New Eng- 
land, to the Right Honourable the Lord North, First Lord Com- 
missioner of His Majesty’s Treasury. 


Humbly Showeth November 12, 1773. 
That your Memorialist followed the business of a printer in Bos- 
ton in the Province of Massachusetts Bay in Partnership with John 
Mein, late of that Town. 


That in October, 1769, his partner being driven from that Town, 
by a lawless mob, for publishing in our News Paper a State of the 
Importations from England into the Port of Boston, the Faction 
made many proposals to your Memorialist, to discontinue the pub- 
lication of these Importations, flattering him, that, if he consented, 
he would regain the public favour, and his former run of business, 
and denouncing vengeance against him if he refused—But your 
Memorialist regardless either of their favours or their threats, con- 
tinued and finished the publication of the Importations for 1769 
and 1770. Upon these publications the New York merchants 
grounded their secession from the Boston Non-Importation agree- 
ment and their exampie was soon followed by the other Colonies. 


This perseverance gave the finishing stroke to your Memorialists 
business in Boston. His life was threatened and finding the power 
of Government too weak to protect him against the fury of a law- 
less mob, he fled to Castle William. 
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That when the storm of Faction abated your Memorialist returned 
to Boston, yet as the people’s prejudice against him still remained, 
he determined to throw himself upon your Lordship’s bounty, and 
had the happiness to find, that, on a representation made of his 
suffering, and losses, your Lordship has been pleased to direct him 
to be recommended to the Board of Customs in Boston as their 
Printer and Stationer. 


That when the Board informed your Memorialist of this mark of 
your Lordship’s favour, he was told at the same time they should 
have no occasion to employ him as their Printer for some Months. 


That your Memorialist’s friends in London hearing of your Lord- 
ship’s recommendation sent out to your Memorialist a great Quan- 
tity of Printing Tools, Paper, with a variety of other necessary arti- 
cles, and. he also engaged an additional number of hands, to en- 
able him to carry on his business in a proper manner. 


That after all this expense, your Memorialist after waiting many 
months in expectation of employment from the Board as their 
Printer found to his great loss and disappointment, that they were 
only to discontinue him as their Stationer. 


That your Memorialist finding by experience, that the whole profit 
arising from his employment as Stationer was scarcely sufficient to 
discharge the interest of the money advanced to him by his friends, 
he thought it most prudent to give up that employment before he 
encroached on the Capital—Especially, as all his other business 
had been long totally ruined, by the entrigue and outrages of the 
faction. 


And your Memorialist has now come to England, in order to pray 
your Lordship to take into consideration his distressed circum- 
stances, and to grant him such relief, as your Lordship’s known 
goodness of compassion shall direct. 


John Fleeming 


The statement by Fleeming that he had been offered the 
combined printing and stationery contract for the Commis- 
sioners, but that the latter had delayed giving him the work on 
account of their contract with Green and Russell, is fully con- 


firmed by a letter from the Commissioners of April 2, 1772."* 
14 Treasury 1: Bundle 492. 
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It also confirms the statement that they had awarded all the 
“stationery” business to Mein as early as November 2, 1769, 
and had continued Fleeming in that position. The Board’s 
lists of ‘“Incidental Expenses” supports this statement. In some 
cases the entry is listed as “Salary as Stationer” which indicates 
that payments were not wholly for materials furnished. Obvi- 
ously Fleeming had been made the beneficiary of a political 
pension charged against the American revenue. 

It is important to note that Fleeming’s letter is addressed 
directly to Lord North. This indicates a relationship that was 
unusually close. The record shows that the Ministry inter- 
vened directly in behalf of both Mein and Fleeming and re- 
warded them for plainly stated political services. 

This raises the suggestion that the attack upon the Boston 
patriots by the Chronicle had the direct prior approval of the 
Ministry. Benjamin Hallowell, Comptroller of Customs at 
Boston, and later a member of the Board of Commissioners, 
was rushed off to England soon after the Liberty affair. He 
was in London when the decision was made to resist combined 
American opposition to the Townshend Acts, was in close con- 
sultation with the Ministry, and arrived back in Boston on 
May 19, 1769.** Ten days later the Chronicle opened its first 
broadside. Did Hallowell bring the orders and as Commis- 
sioner did he supply the copies of manifests? It looks that way. 
Certainly the Ministry was fully cognizant of what Mein and 
Fleeming were doing or they would not have rewarded them 
so promptly. 


What sums, if any, can be traced as payments to publishers? 
The lists of “Incidental Expenses” of the Commissioners of 
Customs show payments to John Mein for “stationery” from 
April 5, 1768, to February 1, 1771, and to his partner John 
Fleeming from that date to April 5, 1775, for a combined total 
of a little more than £819. The same records show total pay- 


15 The item for reimbursement of his expenses, which includes a daily al- 
lowance of one Guinea, has the inclusive dates, July 7, 1768, and May 19, 1769. 
The presumption is that he arrived in Boston the day his pay stopped, May 19, 
1769. Treasury 1: Bundle 471. 
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ments to the firm of Green and Russell from 1767 to 1775 of 
£1931.7* That these payments are for more than printing or 
stationery and included compensation for political services is 
shown by the letters of those who received the payments. 

There were other funds that could have been and probably 
were used to reward friendly writers and publishers. Thomas 
Irving, Inspector General of Imports, had an annual allow- 
ance of £150 for “‘extra clerks.” The name of his regular clerk 
appears steadily on the payroll as does that of all other regu- 
larly or temporarily employed clerks. This sum paid to Irving 
was never accounted for in any way. No names of alleged ‘‘ex- 
tra clerks” were ever given. Obviously it was a fund used for 
espionage, political manipulation, or to subsidize Tory writ- 
ers. Sam Venner, the Secretary of the Board, reported to his 
superiors in London that, during the period between the con- 
fiscation of the Liberty and the opening of the new suit against 
Hancock, Irving had large sums of money that he was using 
for political manipulation. and, inferentially, to secure wit- 
nesses against Hancock."* Venner was in a position to know 
and he lost his job for knowing too much. The least that can 
be said is that the record shows that the Inspector was regu- 
larly supplied with a considerable sum for which there was 
never an accounting. 

‘fhe years 1771 and 1772 were relatively quiet in America. 
As there was no single acute issue, there was no occasion for 
any special press activity. The tea controversy and its conse- 
quences from 1773 to 1775 developed a new period of strained 
relations with the mother country that led to the appearance 
of a new crop of partisan Tory publications obviously in the 
pay of the British government. Most conspicuous of these were 
James Rivington’s New York Gazetteer and the new Massachu- 
setts Gazette published by the firm of Mills and Hicks. The 
latter firm acquired Fleeming’s print shop and the rights of 

16 Compiled from copies in Treasury 1: Bundles 461, 471, 476, 482, 492, 505, 
513- 


17 Sam Venner to the Duke of Grafton and other members of the Treasury 
Board, May, 1769, Treasury 1: Bundle 471. 
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Green and Russell to the Massachusetts Gazette and Boston 
Post Boy. Thus was combined in one firm, after April 26, 1773, 
the original publishing houses of Green and Russell and Mein 
and Fleeming. The new Massachusetts Gazette soon became 
the leading Tory newspaper of America as the Chronicle had 
been in 1769 and 1770.** 

The records of the Commissioners of Customs show no di- 
rect payments to either Rivington or Mills and Hicks. The 
payments to Green and Russell and to Fleeming go on as usu- 
al. These sums may have been passed to Mills and Hicks as a 
part of the transfer of the other printing and publishing 
rights. A new:item appears in the list of “Incidental Expenses”’ 
in 1774. This is a list of payments to the Secretary for “‘con- 
tingencies of office.” There is no explanation of what the new 
contingencies were. They could have been connected with 
financing the publications of Mills and Hicks. Between May 
10 and September 23, 1774, a total of £300 was appropriated 
under this heading. The record contains no accounting for the 
use of this money. The presumption is that it was used to 
combat the movement for a new Continental Congress. 

It is obvious that both Rivington and Mills and Hicks had 
ample credit aside from their own personal resources. Both 
claimed for their newspapers support from Government. It is 
possible that Rivington may have been assisted from military 
funds. 

It is certain that neither Rivington nor Mills and Hicks 
could have maintained their publications from receipts from 
subscriptions or paid advertisements. Every publisher with a 
printing contract directly from Government testified that as 
soon as it was known that he held such a contract he lost sub- 
scribers and other printing business. We know that Green and 
Russell and Mein and Fleeming considered their receipts from 
payments out of the American Revenue their main support. 
Just how the new Tory printers were paid is still a matter of 
surmise. The trail of proof runs into a dead end. 


18 Thomas, History of Printing in America, 1, 121-122, 141-142, 151-152, 171- 


173- 


‘ 








HENRY CABOT LODGE AND THE 
ALASKAN BOUNDARY TRIBUNAL 


JOHN A. GARRATY 


HESE letters present a graphic day-by-day account of the 

behind-the-scenes negotiations in London which led to 
the settlement of the Anglo-American dispute over the boun- 
dary between Alaska and British Columbia. They contribute 
to a fuller understanding of the controversy stirred up in Great 
Britain by Joseph Chamberlain’s espousal of the principle of 
protective tariffs. They show the reactions of a supposedly 
rabid Anglophobe to close contact with British society and 
politics. But they also offer an entertaining account of the 
summer holiday of one of the last practitioners of the lost art 
of letter writing. 

It is perhaps dangerous to mix business with pleasure, but 
for the individual who can do so successfully, life.can be most 
rewarding. These letters, aside from their historical value, 
show clearly how one man achieved this happy balance over 
a period of several months. The lucky individual— United 
States Senator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts. The time 
—July to October, 1903. The place—England, France and Ger- 
many. The business—meeting of the Alaskan Boundary Tri- 
bunal. The pleasure—a European vacation. 

The story opens on Monday, July 20, 1903, when Lodge, to- 
gether with his wife and his private secretary, left New York 
on the Cedric, bound for Liverpool. . . . But let him tell this 
tale in his own way as he recorded it for his daughter, Con- 
stance Lodge Gardner.’ 


Dearest Constance— London—July 28th, 1903 


At intervals throughout my life I have tried to keep a diary. 
Whenever I have read over the fragments which represent these 
efforts I have found them of absorbing, I may say bewitching, in- 
terest. They were written not only by my favorite author but they 
were concerned with him & his experiences. Yet despite this strong 

1 These letters are in the Lodge papers in the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. 
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incentive of anticipated delight I never could continue in diary 
keeping. Although I do not think I am lacking in persistence I 
always broke down & the diary stoppéd, just as I never could suc- 
ceed for more than a week in taking ten minutes exercise with 
dumb bells or clubs in my room every morning. I found, however, 
a way of evading the infirmity of purpose which I could not over- 
come by direct methods. Although incapable of confiding my 
thoughts & doings daily to a book I was able to do it in a letter, & 
for considerable periods, during all my first dozen years in Wash- 
ington & always while I was abroad, I used to write a journal in the 
form of letters to my mother. . . .2 Now alas I can write to her no 
more. So I am going to put you, my daughter, in her place & write 
to you. ... If 1am more than usually tame you need not read them 
but you can lay the letters aside and keep them, for I am here on 
an important piece of public business & I shall probably put down 
a good many things that I may want to refer to at some later day 
when memory, never trustworthy, is likely to be even less exact with 
me than at present... . 

We reached Liverpool soon after midnight of Saturday & got 
away soon after half past nine on Sunday morning. The special 
brought us down in four hours & we landed here at two o'clock in 
Berkeley Square where Horace Walpole had his house from which 
many of his letters were written & where he died. I ought on such 
a spot to write good letters but I fear I shall hardly rival the best 
of English letter writers. ... On the steamer at Queenstown we had 
telegrams asking us to dine with the Choates on Wednesday & the 
Whitest on Thursday & at the hotel another telegram appeared 
from the good Harry saying Choate would be in town on Sunday, 
so after we had lunched Muriel White came in & I went to Choate’s 
house. Great minds you know work in similar channels & while I 
was calling on Choate hc came to call on us, so we missed each other 

2 Anna Cabot Lodge, who died in 1900. These letters are also in the Lodge 
papers. 

3 Lodge was one of the three American “impartial jurists of repute” ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to represent the United States on the Anglo- 
American tribunal created to settle the disputed Alaskan boundary. His col- 
leagues were Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, and George Turner, former 
United States Senator from Washington. 


4 Joseph H. Choate, the American Ambassador, and Henry White, Secretary 
of the American Embassy. 
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& I had a stroll with Proctor,® who is enjoying everything & every 
moment in a way quite pleasing to behold, & then came back to 
dinner. Then after a quiet evening “so to bed” as Pepys says. 
Before I sailed I passed all day Thursday with the President & 
talked over everything—all that concerns us here & now however 
on the business on which I have come. The British you must know 
—and all I am about to say is with strictest confidence—not liking 
Root’s appointment and mine® & surprised & shaken by the strength 
of our case, have been undertaking to make delays. The motive I 
think is twofold. They would like to carry it over because they 
know Root & I must be at home by the first of November’ & they 
think that they may get rid of us, & second they want to postpone 
the evil day of a decision or an absolute disagreement. We do not 
propose to have delay. It is now or never. The President does not in- 
tend to permit the matter to be dragged over into the Presidential 
election. So after consultation he gave me a note® in the nature of 
an instruction to press the matter & make them see that we must 
proceed & finish before the end of October. I may say that the note 
was clear in its meaning & I may add vigorous in expression. . . . 
Hence my coming early, a month before the meeting of the Tri- 
bunal. The note was to show to Choate & White & to percolate 
through them to the British government & I was to see Balfour & 
Chamberlain & Lord Lansdowne® & Lord Alverstone, the Chief 
Justice, who is on the commission, & make suitable representations. 
So on Monday I wended my way to the Embassy & saw Harry 
White. I showed him the President’s note which rather startled 


5 Robert G. Proctor, Lodge’s private secretary. 

6In both England and Canada it was widely believed that all three of the 
American members of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal held strong pre-con- 
ceived opinions about the case. This was undoubtedly true, but it was just as 
true that the two Canadian judges were equally prejudiced in behalf of their 
country’s position. 

7 Root had to return in order to prepare his report as Secretary of War for 
the meeting of the regular session of Congress in December, and Lodge for the 
meeting of the special session of Congress which was to meet in November. 

8 Roosevelt wrote Lodge several times in June and July, 1903, on this subject. 
The note referred to here is probably his letter of July 16. This has been pub- 
lished in Henry Cabot Lodge, editor, Selections from the Correspondence of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918 (New York, 1925), 1, 
39- 

® Arthur Balfour was Prime Minister, Joseph Chamberlain was Colonial Sec- 
retary, and Lord Lansdowne Foreign Minister of the British Government. 
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him, & he was much afraid that I intended to be threatening. I re- 
assured him on that point & we talked the whole matter over & 
he agreed to arrange that I should see the men I wanted to see & 
all was well. He is all right but he has not been quite stiff enough. 
He will be now. .. . Then we went to call on the Choates, found 
Mr. & Mrs. Choate at home, & I had a long talk with the ambassa- 
dor—nobody else there. I found he had the matters of the Tribu- 
nal well in hand & had pressed them forward a good deal. I do not 
think they will ask for much delay. The trouble is going to come 
upon the argument, which the lawyers incline to make intermina- 
ble, & Choate has been at work on this... . 


Wednesday—July ggth 
. We lunched with the Harcourts—no one except their son 
Bobby & Lady Stacey (Mary Sheridan )their niece & ourselves. Lady 
Harcourt” is looking very well, much better than when we saw 
her two years ago. Sir William" has been very ill, laid up for some 
seven weeks but despite his age, 76, has made a complete recovery 
& is better than he was before his illness. He appeared in the House 
on Monday & made a speech against Chamberlain’s South African 
War Loan & had a warm reception, which had much gratified him. 
He said that at his age to give up the occupation of his life would 
kill him & that the House did him good. While we were there a 
note came from Chamberlain, who had replied to him on Monday, 
saying that the words of congratulation on his recovery & return 
were not formal & public but from his heart, & that altho’ they 
would never sit side by side as in the old days his affection was un- 
changed. He then went on to say that Sir William had quoted him 
wrongly in debate, relying on the Times report, but that if he 
would look in Hansard he would find the true version. Upon which 
Sir William observed drily that the reports in Hansard were some- 
times corrected versions, & I told him I had heard of such things 
in connection with the Congressional Record. 

Sir William talked delightfully—age & illness have I think soft- 
ened him altho’ he has never been anything but agreeable to us. 
He said among other things that there had been a great decline in 
ability among lawyers in his time. He attributed it to the law re- 

10 Elizabeth Motley Ives Harcourt, daughter of the historian John Lothrop 
Motley, and thus well known to the Lodges. 

11 Harcourt was a veteran leader of the Liberal party in England. 
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form. . .. With the simplification of the law by the Practice Acts 
only fair abilities were required & very ordinary men could do as 
well as anybody. . . . The conversation however ran almost exclu- 
sively on Chamberlain’s tariff policy.1* Whatever else Chamber- 
lain may or may not have done, he has arrested universal atten- 
tion. No one talks of anything but his new propositions & interest 
in all other matters in Parliament is entirely perfunctory. They 
are merely trying there to get through their programme, shut off 
tariff talk, which they fail to do, & adjourn without a split in the 
government. In September the cabinet is to take it up & the ques- 
tion will go before the country. From my point of view Chamber- 
lain is perfectly sound in his policy, but Free Trade has been made 
such a fetish here for so long that his proposals are regarded as 
simply revolutionary. They will beat him on the first trial, I think 
in any event, of which I am glad, for England’s present arrange- 
ment of an open market & no preferences to her colonies is much 
the best arrangement for us. I was extremely interested in hearing 
Sir William explain the situation. He is, of course, an extreme 
free trader as well as a man of great ability, & he evidently feels 
that with the cry of a “dear loaf” he will have his enemies on the 
hip, which seems to me likely. . . . He said the prime cause of the 
movement toward [the] tariff was the vast expense of the Boer 
War & the consequent burdens. Then the government had got in- 
to very low water, they had blundered about & everybody was tired 
of them. This Chamberlain perceived. He also saw that the whole 
war & South African business had collapsed. I asked him what he 
meant by this and his answer was very striking. “Why,” he said, 
“Chamberlain and his party had asserted that the result of the 
war would be to increase the profits of the mines economically, and 
as a matter of fact the mines are not yielding now more than half 
of what they did before the war. British immigration refuses to go 
to South Africa, they are short of labor & are proposing to flood 
the country with Chinese coolies, & they have put out a loan of 65 
millions sterling which South Africa cannot possibly carry.” In 
other words the Boer war [was] a gigantic mining & stock specula- 
tion & the speculation has utterly failed. 

All this Chamberlain, he said, perceived. Farther, Chamberlain 


12 On May 15, 1903, Chamberlain had proposed abandoning England’s “‘tra- 
ditional” free trade policy and adopting a modified form of protectionism. 
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saw the folly of the Venezuela business with Germany,’* he dis- 
likes the Government’s reactionary education bill,'* & he does not 
care for the Irish Land Bill.** So he determined to save the situa- 
tion by bringing forward a new policy, & he has done it with a 
vengeance. He [Harcourt] said that 54 members of the Gov't. par- 
ty had announced that they would bolt Chamberlain. That Chap- 
lin** & the agricultural protectionists to the number of a hundred 
would support him through thick & thin, & that the remaining 250 
were as yet undeclared. One of this last group told Sir William that 
he had no doubt about his own position, “that he had nailed his 
colors to the fence.” All the liberals, “even Roseberry’’*” [sic] as 
Sir William said, would be solid against Chamberlain. It is a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands & there is going to be a great split in the 
government—& a very interesting time in English politics. He & I 
had some chaff about my protectionist principles & I asked him if 
he was still true to his admiration of Sir Robert Walpole, who was 
a sound protectionist. He said he had never wavered in his belief 
in Sir Robert & that he once told Gladstone that Sir Robert was 
the greatest of prime ministers & that all he did was to pay foolish 
men to vote as the wise men decided. Gladstone was greatly pained, 
he said, by this, for the grand old man’s sense of humor was not 
strong. ... This evening we dined at the Embassy—Mr. and Mrs. 
Choate, Joe Choate & his wife, who was Miss. Oliver, [and who] is 
very pretty & agreeable, Mr. Beck & his wife, he is our Solicitor Gen- 
eral, Jack Carter’ & his wife, Lord & Lady Reay, General Ian Ham- 
ilton, of whom you have heard, a very good soldierly man, & Lady 
Hamilton, Lord Alverstone, Lord Dever, Mr & Mrs James Bryce, 
old friends of ours whom you may remember at Nahant. He is the 
historian, member of Parliament &c. Lord Alverstone we knew in 
Paris when he was Sir Richard Webster & argued the Venezuela 

13 The joint blockade of Venezuelan ports by Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy in December, 1902, designed to force the payment of Venezuelan debts. 

14 The Education Act of 1902, abolishing local school boards and placing 
— and secondary schools under the control of borough and county coun- 
cus. 

15 The Land Purchase Act of 1903, last of a series of laws in which Parliament 
undertook to assist the Irish peasants in purchasing clear titles to their lands. 

16 Henry Chaplin. 

1¢ Harcourt entertained a strong personal dislike for Lord Rosebery. 

18 John R. Carter, second secretary of the American Embassy. 
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case as Atty. Gen’l. He is a very attractive cordial agreeable man 
now Lord Chief Justice. I had a long talk with him after dinner & 
he is disposed to comply with our desires for prompt action in every 
way & to hurry matters for us as much as possible. I could see, how- 
ever, that he was very nervous about the Canadians. The fact is 
England cares nothing about the boundary but their fear of offend- 
ing the Canadians is something inconceivable. . . . We shall have 
trouble with the Canadians & I fear they will bring the whole thing 
to naught. It makes no difference to us for we have the land & shall 
hold it, but it is stupid of them not to get out with honor now 
[while] they have a chance, for they cannot get the territory. . . . 
Dear Constance— July goes, 2995 

This morning I went to Mr. Chamberlain’s as appointed at 
eleven. My visit was very brief as he is very busy as I knew & I 
only wanted to impress on him our desire to avoid delay in the 
business of the Tribunal. About that he was all that was obliging 
& said he would put pressure on the Canadians, which he can do 
better than anyone else & which was just what I wanted. He looks 
very well, a little greyer & thinner but as young & alert as ever. I 
had no time to talk with him about his “fiscal policy” but we had 
a few words upon it. He said an administration which had been in 
so long had accumulated hostilities on many points & that to in- 
troduce a new & burning issue only made it worse; that merely as 
a matter of politics it was not good policy to start this question but 
that the time had come to do it. He said he expected to lose at the 
first election & that it would be a good thing for the government to 
go out for a time. Then he expects a weak Liberal administration 
which will not last, & said confidently, “I shall sweep the country 
at the second trial.” He asked me if there was any truth in Car- 
negie’s letter to the Times that England’s adopting a measure of 
protection would embitter the United States. I told him that Car- 
negie’s letter was utter rubbish, that we preferred that England 
should hold to Free Trade as more profitable to us but that we 
recognized the right of every nation to make its own tariffs, that 
his proposals had not created any ill-feeling & would not & that 
there was ten thousand times more danger & more feeling in the 
Alaskan Boundary than in all possible tariffs. He evidently thinks 
that he will carry the Cabinet, force out the Free Trade members, 
dissolve Parliament & go to the country... . 


RON ALR Nah ER NETL” aN NE ARE, 
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After luncheon we went to the House of Commons whither Ron- 
ald Ferguson had asked us to hear the debate & take tea. The co- 
lonial estimates were up & all the opposition were asking Cham- 
berlain questions & trying to take a fall out of him. I listened to 
their bombardment, which Chamberlain received in an attitude of 
slumber, & then we went down & had tea on the terrace. Then I 
went up again & heard Chamberlain reply. When he could not or 
would not answer a question he went round it very neatly & quick- 
ly; when he did reply he demolished the searcher for truth. He 
was very smooth lucid & effective. He is an admirable debater. . . . 


July gist 
Mr. Balfour had asked me to lunch with him today at the House, 
so at a few moments before two I was at 10 Downing St., the house 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, a charming old house looking 
out on the Park & bought originally for the Gov't by Sir Robert 
Walpole, & there joined Mr. Sanders, Balfour’s Secretary, a very 
pleasant man, & he piloted me over to the Prime Minister’s house 
adjoining the House of Commons. I had expected a small & brief 
lunch with Balfour, merely an opportunity to state my business 
to him, but to my surprise I found that he had asked a number 
of men to meet me. .. . It was a very pleasant lunch—talk general 
& good. The conversation in some way got round to the Mormons 
& Christian Scientists, & they drew me to tell them all about both, 
appearing to take a great interest therein. Both before & after 
lunch I had a little talk, but quite sufficient, with Balfour about 
the business of the Tribunal & he was all that was obliging—said 
he had talked with Chamberlain about it & would do all in his 
power to hasten matters. I have seen Balfour of late whenever I 
have been in England & have come to know him quite well & like 
him extremely. He is not only able, a man of action & a man of 
letters, but to me he is most sympathetic, large minded & tolerant 
—more than tolerant generous & broad in his views. . . . 


The Lodges sailed from England to France on Sunday, Au- 
gust 2, intending to go on to Brussels. But at the last minute 
they changed their minds and went directly to Paris. The next 
day Henry Adams joined them there and together with him 
and a few other American friends they passed a pleasant week 
and a half sightseeing, shopping, testing various Parisian res- 
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taurants, and wandering among the stalls of second-hand book- 
stores. Then on to Germany, where they established headquar- 
ters at Heidelberg. 
Heidelberg 

Dearest Constance— Aug. 15th, 1903 

No matter how old one grows one can learn something every 
year at least. This is not a wholly original remark but it was made 
to me by Wayne MacVeagh”* the other night, who illustrated it by 
saying that within the year he had found out that eminent busi- 
ness men in New York were in the habit of having private letter 
boxes at the great insurance companies, so private that the com- 
pany would not allow anyone to learn the name of any box owner 
but held it in the most inviolable secrecy. This he thought opened 
a long & interesting vista. My bit of learning is more innocent. I 
discovered yesterday that Heidel meant a kind of blue-berry or 
huckle-berry. Hence the name of this place is Blueberry hill. The 
castle of Blueberry Hill. A village called Blueberry Hill in America 
would strike a person like Mrs. Chanler as very common & stupid 
while Heidelberg they [sic] would think sonorous & stately, & yet it 
is the same name. It is a beautiful illustration of the condition of 
those exotic Americans aforesaid who still believe in the religion 
of clothes. Personally I like such local names as Blueberry Hill— 
they have a real significance. They are simple & unaffected. But 
then I like them in any language either with or without a castle. 

We left Paris early Wednesday, a cool morning, & had a smooth 
& punctual journey, comfortable until we reached the frontier & 
were changed into a hot, dusty, velvet-lined German car, a stuffy lit- 
tle compartment. We got to our hotel in Strasbourg in time for din- 
ner. Thirty six years have elapsed—alas, alas, what a portentous in- 
terval—since I last passed by Strasbourg & saw the brown, lace-like 
spire of the cathedral soaring into the sky. I only saw it then from 
the railway I think, & did not stop in the town. It has all changed 
hands since then & I sympathize with the bitter feeling of the 
French in the loss of Alsace. At the time of the war I was young & 
a reader of the Nation & so led to side with the Germans. A mistake 
that, like most of the Nation’s opinions. It is true that Napoleon 
III was an adventurer & conspirator of as poor a type as ever stole 

19 Wayne MacVeagh was a former Attorney General of the United States. At 


the time he was chief counsel of the United States in the Venezuela arbitration 
before the Hague Tribunal. 
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a government. “A cut-purse of the empire, a vice of kings who from 
the shelf the precious diadem stole & put it in his pocket.”*° If 
he had gone to Berlin it would have confirmed him in power & 
been a miserable business. But it was a heavy price to pay to ruin 
France for the moment to get rid of him. To lose two provinces & 
have them pass to Germany, a more despotic, more arrogant gov- 
ernment & a people so much less attractive than the French. But 
there it is, and the Germans have laid out a new quarter & built a 
lot of enormous new buildings, the Post-office & University not bad, 
but a palace for the Emperor which is grotesque, flaring bad taste 
[which] is beyond words. We are not a very artistic people, but if 
we had a railroad station with a front like that palace one long 
cry of anguish & derision would go up from the whole land... . 


Heidelberg 


Aug. 21st 190% 
Dearest Constance— 8 903 


... Monday we went up to Darmstadt. . . . It is a typical German 
town of the small capital class. When I first saw the Rhine country 
a generation ago the German town was not only dull, ineffably dull 
in appearance, but utterly lifeless. Now they have abundant life. 
The consolidation of the Empire has been followed by a vast in- 
dustrial expansion which is largely centered in the Rhine valley, 
& the whole region bristles with hideous factories & tall chimneys 
streaking every horizon with ugly shape & black smoke. So popu- 
lation has increased & business activity is very obvious. But the 
dulness remains, . .. Here in Darmstadt in front of the palace is a 
column of the triumphal species so fat & large that it makes the 
column of Trajan look like a knitting needle & the column of the 
Place Vendome like a large pencil. Yet were Napoleon & Trajan 
considerable men, known of the world even to this day. And 
perched on this Darmstadt column is a huge bronze figure of some 
Grand Duke. I have forgotten his name already, but it was Ludwig 
something,”! & no one outside of his family & the square that holds 
his monument knows who he was or what he did, & a “thankful” 
people pass this lump to his memory “thankful” probably to be 
rid of him & that he was no worse. Off to one side rides another 

20 Hamlet, Act III, Scene IV. Lodge has garbled the quotation slightly. 


“... A vice of kings! || A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, || That from a 
shelf the precious diadem stole, || And put it in his pocket!” 


21 Probably the 140-foot column honoring Grand Duke Ludwig I. 
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Grand Duke on a huge bronze horse, equally unknown. They are 
a curious subject of contemplation, these German princelings. 
Founded by competent fighters, then becoming merely persons 
who had given themselves the trouble to be born, & at that stage 
with power to sell their subjects to fight other peoples’ betters, & 
with the proceeds build their ugly houses & indulge their coarse 
pleasures. The English noble as a class at least took part in govern- 
ing & fighting for his country. The French noble as a class was also 
at least a fine figure with manners & wit, but these German princes 
had the manners of brutes, & lived like them. . . . Then the French 
Revolution & Napoleon shattered them. After Waterloo they tried 
to pretend to live again, but now they are quite dead. Mere phan- 
tasms covered with orders & titles & buried etiquette, utterly un- 
real & totally unimportant. Out of them came the Hohenzollerns, 
& the accident of religion & politics flung another bunch on to the 
throne of England. The rest furnish wives & husbands for royalty 
in England, Russia & Germany, & occasionally one is taken to fill 
some little throne that nobody real[ly] wants & with which noth- 
ing can be done. This & breeding constitute their only cares.[?] 
They remind me always of our “most venerable supreme grand 
chief of the Imperial Sanctum,” & other orders that parade with 
large titles & showy uniforms. They are just as unreal, just as fool- 
ish, & not half so useful, for our [fraternal orders] are benevolent, 
do much good, give much pleasure, & are made of real men to 
whom that part is only play... . 


The Lodges left Heidelberg on August 28 and returned to 
Paris. On September 1 the Senator returned to London for the 
first meeting of the Tribunal, leaving his wife in France. 


London—Sept 2nd, 190: 
Dearest Constance— P 993 


... It was a fine warm morning when Proctor & I left Paris yes- 
terday & it was a relief when we got out of the cars & on to the chan- 
nel boat. On landing it was worse than ever. The beginning of 
September brought returning English from the continent & thus 
swelled the stream of Americans now setting toward home. There 
must have been a hundred or two more passengers than usual & 
under this terrific strain the English railway system at that point 
collapsed. We lost an hour & a half & then sweltered up to Lon- 
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don in what they are pleased to call a saloon carriage, with four 
little windows otherwise hermetically sealed & constructed with an 
attentive stupidity which interested me as showing how far trained 
& methodical dulness could go. Then the baggage, owing to the 
pressure, had become inextricably mixed, & this cost us another 
half hour at the station, so that I had but little time to spare in 
order to get dressed to go to the Choates to dinner. There was as- 
sembled the entire American Alaskan outfit, commissioners, agent, 
counsel, assistant-counsel &c. I was very glad to see Root of whom 
I am very fond & whom I had not seen for some months. Choate 
had much to tell us as to bringing them to time in meeting on 
Sept. gd, instead of on October 15th as they had genially proposed 
with a curious absence of humor. Foster?* had a long talk with 
Sifton,?* the British agent, & they are apparently ready to limit the 
recess to two weeks & the argument to two weeks, which will en- 
able us to take up the case for decision on Oct. 6th, & then sail com- 
fortably on the 2ist, which I am most anxious to do.... 
Dear Constance— preci Rh oak 
The dinner at Choate’s last night was for the entire Tribunal, 
& Lord Alverstone & his two Canadian colleagues were duly there 
to meet us. The said Canadian colleagues were not imposing look- 
ing persons, as a matter of fact they were insignificant in appear- 
ance, especially Sir Louis Jette, a little French Canadian of the 
chétif French type & speaking English with a marked accent. Ayles- 
worth** is a round faced, bald headed, rosy, short man, looking 
amiable & commonplace, but I am told that he is a good lawyer & 
stands at the head of the Canadian bar. In addition we had Sir 
Robert Finlay, the Attorney General, a square jawed sharp fea- 
tured Scotchman, persistent & hard headed I should think, but of 
a slow & rigid mind, moving neither quickly nor lightly. Then Sir 
Edward Carson, the Solicitor General. ... We had a good deal of 
talk both before & after dinner, & I also had much talk with Lord 
Alverstone, whom I greatly like as you know. Very English, he is 
intensely conservative, but intelligent, kindly & agreeable. Then 
we had besides, Mr. Dickinson®> of Illinois, our leading counsel, 


22 John W. Foster, a former Secretary of State. 

28 Clifford S. Sifton. 

24 Alien B. Aylesworth, a Toronto lawyer. 

25 Jacob McG. Dickinson, later Taft's Secretary of War. 
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who is I think going to do well; Gen’l. Kelly Denny, whom you 
heard of as a good soldier in South Africa where efficient Generals 
were scarce; Arthur Lee,?* Harry White & Jack Carter. All went 
well & I think the meeting in this way was a good idea on the part 
of the ambassador & helped to make things smooth for today, as 
Lord Alverstone & Root & I had easy opportunity to talk over & 
arrange all the little preliminary points. This morning the Ameri- 
can commissioners & their Secretaries met at H. White’s at half past 
ten, & thence escorted by our host & Jack Carter, took our way 
across the street to the Foreign office. The Foreign office is the big 
building that reaches out into the Park below the Horse Guards. 
In the same building are the House & Colonial officers. It is built 
round a large court, comparatively modern, classical, which is in- 
finitely better than the awful modern Gothic to which the English 
are sadly addicted, & resembles altho’ very inferior the great court 
of the Louvre. Yet it has a certain dingy smoky dignity & quiet of 
its own. We went through the court yard & were marched upstairs 
by the attendants, portentous in their solemn respectability. At 
the head of the stairs we three commissioners were separated from 
our following & conducted to the room of Mr. Villiers, chief Per- 
manent under Secretary. He ushered us into a large & rather hand- 
some salle hung with portraits of deceased sovereigns, where the 
British Government is to give us daily lunches during the sittings 
of the commission, & thence into the “cabinet room,” also a large 
room looking on the park & hung with portraits of Chancellors & 
Foreign Secretaries. This cabinet room is to be the private room 
of the Tribunal & in it the consultations will be held. There we 
found Lord Alverstone, & presently the Canadian Colleagues ap- 
peared & we went to work. The commissions were exhibited & 
verified, the oaths were taken. We chose Lord Alverstone Presi- 
dent, Tower,?? who used to be in Washington, Secretary, & Jack 
Carter & Pope, a Canadian, associate Secretaries. Then we dis- 
cussed the important matter of time, & Lord Alverstone was all 
that was most considerate, in all ways anxious to hasten action & 
consult our convenience. We decided that the recess should not be 
more than a fortnight & that the arguments must not extend beyond 
Oct. gth. This done we proceeded to what is known as the “con- 


26 British Military Attaché. 
27 Reginald Tower. 
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ference room,” large & fitted up as for a court. We took our seats 
on the bench in an order carefully prearranged, & Lord Alverstone 
declared the Tribunal in session. Sir Robert Finlay, the Atty. 
Gen'l, presented the names of all the counsel on both sides. The 
Canadians’ assistant counsel looked like a set of small country 
lawyers from remote towns. . . . For this reason I apprehend all 
the more trouble with them. We then took up the question of time 
limit. Our counsel announced that seven days would be enough 
for them but the Att’y General would consent to no limit. Merely 
through obstinacy, I think, & because as he said to some one he 
did not wish to be “hustled” by the Americans. The Chief Justice 
said we could not force them to an agreement but that the Tri- 
bunal expected all arguments be ended by Oct. gth, & to give them 
more time we would adjourn to the 15th instead of the 4th, which 
we did. I do not believe that as a matter of fact they will under- 
take to go on for a minute after the date indicated by the Tribunal, 
for no sensible lawyer wishes to keep on talking when he knows 
that his judges wish him to stop. After adjournment we had our 
photographs taken in the Court & thence I went with Root to his 
hotel to lunch & talk over the situation. Thence home to pack, & 
at 5.40 I took the train with Root at Waterloo & we hied us down 
to Ascot, famous for races, & [sic] to dine & pass the night with Lord 
Roberts.” We found there only a family party, Lord & Lady Rob- 
erts, Lady Edwina, the daughter, with a Scottish terrier just like 
ours who regarded me with the profound suspicion of the race & 
thereby made me feel quite at home, and Capt. Dawley & his wife 
(a Beresford). He is Lord Robert’s aide. Lady Roberts is very stout, 
kindly & good-natured. The daughter very pleasant, & all most 
hospitable. Lord Roberts himself is the simplest of men & very en- 
gaging, a brave man & good soldier, sensible & efficient, but not the 
least the great military genius & strategist of the century as so ab- 
surdly portrayed by the Spectator. His great rewards, Field Marshal, 
Earldom & Knight of the Garter, were proportioned to England’s 
fight rather than to the achievement, & the relief she felt when one 
competent man appeared & accomplished something. The mem- 
ory of the only son, killed in one of Buller’s useless performances 


28 Lord Roberts had become supreme commander of the British troops in 


Africa during the Boer War at a time when things had been going very badly 
for the British. 
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at Colenso,** pervades the house. One feels with Lord Roberts that 
he has won all the world could give & cares nothing for it because 
the boy is gone. We strolled in the garden & on the lawn before 
dinner. The house is a plain one, not very large, square & comfort- 
able, & the grounds, not very extensive, very pretty & with fine trees. 
But it has the small contracted effect that I always feel in England, 
charming as their places are, & I long for the wide expanses, the 
touch of wildness & the “large unconscious scenery” of my own 
land. Lord Roberts talked but little at dinner, but the conversa- 
tion turning on Marlborough he ranked Wellington above Marl- 
borough with a decision which surprised me, & said that “Welling- 
ton had always been undervalued as a soldier & overdone as a 
man,” which had a good deal of truth in it, as well as epigrammatic 
force. ... 


Since the Tribunal had adjourned until September 15, 
Lodge rejoined his wife in Paris. Shopping and sightseeing 
again occupied his time, and he attended the Opera, which 
did not impress him. “The presentation as a whole was poor— 
shabby dresses, shabby scenery, dreadful chorus not at all cred- 
itable to the Grand Opera,” he wrote his daughter. The high- 


light of this stay in the French capital was an interview on Sep- 
tember 6 with President Loubet, who looked to Lodge “‘like a 
most excellent and intelligent business man, a bank president 
type.” They talked briefly about America and the defects of 
the French political system. On September 14 the Lodges left 
Paris and returned to London. 


Dearest Constance— London Sept igth 1903 


. .. Tuesday morning we assembled at the Foreign office & be- 
gan at once to hear arguments from the Att’y General, Sir Robert 
Finlay, who has been talking ever since from eleven to four each 
day with half an hour for lunch. He has two or three days still to 
go & is very tiresome. He is diffuse, & flounders on in a mass of de- 
tails. His argument is neither compact nor connected, & therefore 
ineffective as a presentation. He goes doggedly along, taking up 
every point no matter how small, & without a due sense of propor- 

29 General Sir Redvers Buller, whom Lord Roberts had replaced as com- 


manding general, had suffered three costly defeats at the hands of the Boers be- 
fore being relieved. 
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tion among the parts. It seems as if he were learning his case & 
his argument as he went along instead of being prepared thor- 
oughly beforehand. All this is partly due to the English system of 
having everything made ready by assistants, & then the counsel 
very often, as in this case, takes up a vast mass of unsifted notes & 
the unfortunate judges have to sit by while he slowly worries out 
his argument from this raw material, a labor which ou[gh]t to be 
performed, as it is performed by our lawyers, before they come into 
court at all. I have fallen into very pleasant relations with Lord 
Alverstone & he has begun to talk freely & confidentially to me 
about the case. He has put an immense amount of work into it & 
knows it thoroughly. He regards himself as the arbitrator really, & 
knows that everything really turns on his decision. The one great 
point in the case is not whether we are to have more or less land, 
that is of [no] consequence, but solely whether we shut out Canada 
from a seaport, that is, whether the line runs round the heads of 
the inlets o1 across them. On this we are immovable. We shall nev- 
er consent to anything that gives access to the sea. Apart from that; 
just where the line inside the inlets shall go or whether we take 
the southern or northern entrance to the Portland channel, we re- 
gard as comparatively immaterial, with a possibility of fair argu- 
ment on either side. Lord Alverstone tells me that he believes our 
argument for the line round the heads of the inlets unanswerable 
& that the British argument for the northern entrance to the Port- 
land canal, a comparatively trivial point, equally so. If he holds to 
this we shall get a decision & win, if he does not there will be a dis- 
agreement on everything, we shall continue to hold the land & the 
line, & a very irritating question will be left open. Whether Lord 
Alverstone will hold firm I cannot tell. I like him very much; he is 
distinctly a “good fellow.” But he is all that is most British, obsti- 
nate, with a great sense of his own importance, & not steady in 
point of nerve as it seems to me now. All this is in the utmost con- 
fidence of course. I think Lord Alverstone means to be honestly 
impartial. I am sure he wants to decide it & not land on a disagree- 
ment.... 

The great excitement here is the cabinet crisis. Chamberlain 
has pursued the only wise course.*° If he had yielded it would have 
ended him. Balfour’s pamphlet** goes only a little way in practical 


30 Chamberlain resigned from the Cabinet on September 16. 
81 Economic Notes on Insular Free Trade. 
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measures, but his argument is fundamental & strikes at the very 
root of the Free Trade theory that Free Trade is an immutable 
moral & scientific dogma. . . . 
Dear Constance— ae aerey 

... The week in the Tribunal has worn itself out with steady ar- 
gument. The Att’y Gen’ finished & our first man, Watson,*? has 
talked two days & a half & will end on Monday at one o’clock. The 
arguments will all be over easily before October gth, the day orig- 
inally fixed by the Tribunal for ending them, so that our sailing 
on Oct. 21st seems entirely assured. Lord Alverstone continues to 
talk very freely with Root & myself, & has said over and over again 
that he must decide & will decide that the line goes round the 
heads of the inlets, which is the all important & the main point 
for us. But he is naturally anxious after doing this to do all he can 
for the Canadians. He wants a division in favor of their line of en- 
trance to the Portland Canal, not a very serious point. The ‘ques- 
tion is a very close one—might be fairly decided either way altho’ 
I think the weight of argument inclines a little to their side. But 
Lord Alverstone wants more than this. He wants to narrow the 
strip going round the heads of the inlets as much as possible, & to 
do this to hold under question seven** that there is a mountain 
range as contemplated by the treaty. Now there is no such range 
except at one or two points, & the only way to get it elsewhere is 
by our picking out arbitrarily here & there peaks in the vast welter 
of mountains south of the Lynn canal & calling them a range in 
the meaning of the treaty. If we get the line round the heads of the 
inlets we can make some concessions as to width of strip, but we 
cannot whittle it down as he desires apparently & shall, & we can- 
not make any concessions, as Turner wisely pointed [out] except 
on a tenable theory which we can sustain at home, & his arbitrary 
selection of mountains is not a tenable theory. We three Ameri- 
cans went to the Embassy on Thursday & discussed the whole sit- 


82 David T. Watson. He, Dickinson and Hannis Taylor, former United States 


Ambassador to Spain, were the three Americans who argued the case before the 
Tribunal. 


33 “What, if any exist, are the mountains referred to in the Anglo-Russian 
treaty of 1825 as situated parallel to the coast, which mountains, when within 
ten marine leagues of the sea, are declared to form the eastern boundary?” 
Treaties, Conventions, International Acts, Protocols and Agreements between 
the United States and Other Powers, 1776-1909 (Washington, 1910), 1, 791. 
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uation with Choate, who agrees with us entirely that even if we 
get the line round the heads of inlets we cannot yield to much re- 
duction on the width of the strip. . . . 


Oct. 2, 1903 


Dearest Constance— 

... Steady work even if dull makes the time pass quickly. It seems 
only yesterday that I closed my last letter to you. On Saturday we 
took a train to Guil[{d]ford in the morning & were met at the sta- 
tion by the -uotor car of the Stracheys with whom we were to 
lunch. . . . Strachey* is the editor of the Spectator, a very clever & 
agreeable man whom we saw a good deal last winter in Washing- 
ton, as well as his wife, who is a grand-daughter of Nassau Senior, 
of whom you may have heard—odd looking after the fashion of tall 
gaunt Englishwomen but thoroughly kind, hospitable & pleasant. 
We found at the house, besides our host & hostess, . . . a typical el- 
derly English gentlewoman, dressed as only an Englishwoman of 
that age can dress, with a hat on her white hair suitable for you in 
age if not in style. I think her name was Lady Warnecliffe, but the 
introductions were mumbled & when they were over she asked Mr 
Strachey about his gout (he had a muffled foot on a chair) & finding 
he had seen the Doctor said eagerly, ““Then you know the news. 
No. Why our Vicar’s wife had a little girl this morning.” I felt as 
if I had walked into a scene in one of Jane Austen’s novels—and 
she went on & discoursed about the vicar in a detached way & told 
us what a fine man he was & how well he had done in San Francis- 
co. Why he should have been in San Francisco I did not learn, but 
she spoke as if it were the next village. I sat next to her at lunch & 
she developed information on the more surprising & irrelevant 
topics, disclosing a profound knowledge as to the making of Sher- 
ry & Port, having passed some time in Xeres** where I thought only 
wine merchants went & she did not look like a wine buyer. 

The other guest was Winston Churchill. He is curiously ugly & 
talks as if he had a slightly cleft palate & bad catarrh. But he talks 
very fluently none the less, & is obviously not only clever but able. 
He is overburdened just now with the weight of empire but if he 
can succeed in adjusting his relations to the universe he will go far. 
After lunch he & Strachey, the ed. of the Spectator, & I discussed 

34 John St. Loe Strachey. 


85 More commonly known as Jerez, in Spain. Sherry gets its name from this 
town. 
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tariff with ardor. Strachey is a rabid free-trader. Churchill also a 
Free trader, one of the bolting conservatives, but less rabid. I en- 
joyed the talk & gave them much protection in a genial way, & al- 
together it was good fun. ... 


Dearest Constance— Oct 5th 1903 


I finished up my last letter in such a hurry & so unsatisfactorily 
that I determined to write the next more from day to day & then 
I should not feel pushed or omit little incidents that I wanted to 
tell you. Among my omitted items was this. On Thursday Lord 
Lansdowne sent word that he would like to see me if I would come 
in after the Tribunal adjourned. So I went forthwith, wondering 
what important business he could have to talk to me about. I 
found that it was merely to urge our coming to Bowood to stay 
with them, & then he came out & saw your mother & repeated his 
hospitable invitation to her. We knew him when we were here be- 
fore. Unluckily we could not see how it was possible to arrange it 
but we left it open to try. I had some talk with him about Michael 
Herbert,** to whom he was of course much attached, & what a 
success he had made in his short year & [he] added, “we have a 
right to take pride in it for I suppose you & I are responsible for 
his appointment,” which is true enough, for he supported him & I 
not only recommended him two years ago, but I was able to remove 
some objections, wholly unfounded, which had been put in to the 
King’s mind by some New York people, dear souls, working 
through the congenial medicine of Mrs Keppel. I was asked to 
write a letter which could be shown to the king & did so. Then 
Lord Lansdowne carried his point & Herbert was appointed. To- 
day came a note from Lord Lansdowne again urging our going to 
Bowood, but I was obliged to go in & see him & explain that it 
was impossible. .. . We had some further talk about the embassy. 
He asked my opinion. I told him I had no one to suggest as am- 
bassador but that he knew the kind of man it was important to 
have, & I warned him against two men, I think effectively, whom 
it would be unwise to send—I also strongly advised sending 
Springy*’ as first Secretary, which would be gratifying to the Pres- 

36 The British Ambassador to the United States, word of whose death had 
just reached London. 

37 Cecil Spring Rice, later British Ambassador to the United States. 
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ident, to Mr Hay,** to myself & many others. . . . He spoke in high 
terms of Springy’s ability & I think was very favorably inclined to 
the idea. Lord Lansdowne made a great failure as Secretary of 
War & although more successful as Secretary of Foreign affairs has 
had one or two bad breaks in the latter office,** but he is a most 
charming & agreeable man, personally sympathetic & attractive, 
with a grace of manner which he gets no doubt from his French 
mother & which is rare enough in England... .. 

Monday morning. . . . The day was absorbed by Dickinson, who is 
making the closing argument in behalf of the United States very 
powerfully & in a manner altogether worthy of the occasion, which 
is a great satisfaction. . .. Matters in the Tribunal are culminating. 
Dickinson finishes tomorrow & a few days will disclose then wheth- 
er we shall get a decision. Lord Alverstone unburdened himself to 
me yesterday again on the way to Marlboro House. He stands firm 
for the line round the heads of the inlets but wants:‘to narrow the 
strip more than we can agree to. The Canadians are at him all the 
time & make him miserable. . . . Today we three commissioners 
met with Choate & White & Carter at White’s house after adjourn- 
ment & went over the whole case. Turner, Roct & I are, as we have 
been, one from the beginning. There has never been a breath of 
difference between us, which is most satisfactory. Choate & the 
others also agreed with our views. On my suggestion Root is to 
talk frankly with Lord Alverstone tomorrow & give him our ut- 
most concession. If he agrees there will be a complete decision. If 
there is not a complete decision there will be none on the main 
questions. Balfour is deeply anxious for a decision, a fact I may say 
to you in the deepest confidence made known to Lord Alverstone 
today. We shall see... . 

Oct 8th—Dickinson finished today very ably & well. He has made 
a fine argument. So the arguments close & the case goes to the Tri- 
bunal—what the result there will be I cannot predict. We have our 
first conference, strictly private of course, on Monday. Root had 
his interview with Lord Alverstone as we had arranged yesterday 
& then we all met at White’s to hear his report. The interview was 
brief. He had stated our position to Lord Alverstone & Lord Alver- 


38 John Hay, the Secretary of State. 

39 Lansdowne had been Secretary of War during the Boer War. Probably the 
chief “bad break” as Foreign Minister, to which Lodge refers was his suggestion 
of Anglo-German coéperation in the matter of the Venezuelan debts. 
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stone had said, as he has said all along to me, that he should decide 
our way as to the line going round the heads of the inlets but he 
stood firm on question 7, adhering to his plan of selecting sum- 
mits to make a range, a perfectly untenable theory which he holds 
to so as to narrow the strip as much as possible. We can neither 
accept the theory nor assent to such a narrowing of the strip as he 
proposes. Choate thinks that if we stand firm we should carry our 
point. I doubt it. But in any event, if he decides the heads of the 
inlets as he says he will we shall win the main contention. .. . 


by appointment & had an hour’s talk with him. He wanted to 
know just how matters stood in the tribunal & I was very glad to 
have the chance to tell him. He is most anxious for a complete de- 
cision & I think that fact has reached Lord Alverstone, with what 
effect remains to be seen. I then put in a strong plea for Springy I 
think with good effect. Then we talked about the situation here. I 
feel great sympathy for Balfour, who is in a most trying place. 
Chamberlain has cut loose, has a free hand, & can fight as he likes, 
but Balfour has had to stay behind, hold the fort & engage in the 
difficult & ungrateful task of keeping the party together. Thus he 
is fettered & laid open to the meanest sort of attacks. I appreciate 
his difficulties & sympathize with him, especially as he is so cool & 
calm under it all.... 
Dearest Constance— a, Ln ag ee 

A rainy, a very rainy Sunday in London. Probably in all the 
world there is no town so dreary as London on any kind of a Sun- 
day. Yet I am very glad to be here & not be visiting. The fact is 
that I have come to the conclusion that the “week-end” system is 
one of the most wearisome ever devised by man. For a young unat- 
tached man, especially if he has nothing to do, it may be all very 
well & of course to go out of London for a quiet Sunday at one’s 
own house must be excellent; but for the stranger within the gates 
particularly, & indeed the Sunday house party in general, above 
all when you have business in London, is laborious in the highest 
degree. You come to the conclusion of a week’s work & you are 
then obliged to pack, take a considerable journey, go very likely 
to a strange house, certainly meet a number of more or less strange 
people, I mean of course unknown to you, & then be kept on the 
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alert & on a strain all the time the visit lasts. There may be much 
that is interesting & pleasant but what one wants is first of all re- 
laxation & not strain, & that is precisely what you do not get. With 
the kindest intention in the world you are obliged to take drives 
& do & see things for which you may or may not care, & in either 
event it is more or less effort which you crown with getting up at 
half past six on Monday morning, as I have now done three Mon- 
days in succession in order to reach the Tribunal. All this con- 
densed into 48 hours make the week end visit a very laborious busi- 
ness. I find plenty of the natives think the same thing but they do 
not confess it in public & bow their necks to the system & the fash- 
ion as man, for the most part a slavish creature, is in the habit of 
doing the world over. The fact also is that what is called society is 
even more restless & uneasy than with us. This seems incredible 
but is nonetheless true. They must be doing something, generally 
an idle something, or going somewhere in a purposeless way all the 
time. They do not seem to enjoy it all overmuch but appear to be 
haunted by the fear of being bored if alone or quiet & so bore them- 
selves by constant motion... . 

Oct—1i2th. A long day passed in conference at the Foreign office. 
The commissioners & no one else present. We went over all the 
questions except the 7th. Lord Alverstone read an opinion against 
us on the Portland Canal & for us on the great question of the line 
going round the head of the inlets, intimating that we must carry 
it or selected summits south of the Lynn canal watershed. I walked 
up with the Chief Justice & told him the situation practically, 
that this was the only chance of a settlement, that if Canada broke 
off here she would get nothing & that now she might get the Port- 
land Channel but that we could not take his mountains. He is 
most anxious for a decision & sticks to his mountains, which we 
cannot yield, so I doubt if we get a complete decision. . . . 

Oct +4. A long & somewhat trying day in conference yesterday over 
the ,uestion of the mountains. Root & Turner made full & most 
admirable statements of our position. I said little for my part has 
been to try to keep in touch with Lord Alverstone, who seems to 
get on better with me than with anyone else. I therefore confined 
myself to a general agreement with Root & Turner. . . . Lord Al- 
verstone had not finished when we adjourned. He argued his 
mountain theory of selected summits with great force & some heat 
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but the trouble is his theory is fundamentally untenable. Ayles- 
worth has issued an interview to the effect that he will never yield 
an inch of British territory, a foolish & improper thing to do but 
which is a good thing for us, as nothing has fallen from any of us 
& this leaves our position excellent. They have an idea, I think, 
that we will yield anything. They are in error. We are anxious to 
remove a cause of international controversy but not to yield un- 
doubted right, & so far as the territory goes we are perfectly con- 
tent to disagree, for we have it all in our possession. I do not think 
we shall agree & whether Alverstone will adhere to his opinion on 
the line going round the heads of the inlets or not I cannot say 
altho’ he has written out his opinion & put it in print. . . . Today 
we had another morning of discussion over the mountain line & 
Root, Turner & I all went in in earnest & I think aroused my ex- 
cellent friend the Chief Justice to the fact that we knew what we 
were about & meant business. He showed signs of softening at the 
end, & then we adjourned until Friday to give the scientific experts 
time to prepare some profiles & cross sections intended to show the 
nature of the mountains & their trend if any. Then followed a con- 
sultation with Choate & White at the latter’s house. 

Oct. 19th. I have been carrying these sheets about with me ever 
since I wrote the last sentence trying to find a moment to continue 
it & I have been so pressed & rushed that I have not found a mo- 
ment, & now this letter will hardly reach you as I hope before we 
land ourselves. Never the less I am going to finish it so as to make 
my record to you complete. .. . 

Thursday we had adjourned over to have some more profiles 
made for the Chief Justice, & I went up in the morning to Root’s & 
we went over the whole situation, which looked anything but bright 
at that moment. Even assuming that we could agree, the incom- 
pleteness of the surveys was such that he did not see how we could 
answer the 7th question on arv judicial grounds, & he suggested 
as a last resort that we should propose an adjournment on every- 
thing for a year & a half & have the surveys completed. It seemed 
rather a forlorn course, but he argued it strongly & the difficulties 
of the existing state of facts impressed me, altho’ not so strongly 
as they did him. We decided to send for Turner & I went off & 
lunched with Choate and the Robinsons*® at the Carlton & then 


40 Douglas and Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, brother-in-law and sister of 
President Roosevelt. 
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went back to Root’s where I found Turner. Again we went all over 
the ground & finally composed a long despatch to be sent in 
Choate’s name to Hay, laying the situation before the President & 
asking his opinion. We were all thoroughly tired out. Discussing 
& weighing one’s course in an intricate situation with such a 
heavy responsibility involved is I find wearing in a high degree. 
So I went away, took a late train with Douglas & Corinne, & went 
down to the White’s, where we were to stay till Monday. We 
alighted at Slough got into Harry White’s motor car, a powerful 
machine, & were whirled in the darkness going from 25-30 miles 
an hour. Some ten miles through winding lanes & up & down a 
steep sided valley. There was an element of uncertainty about 
the ultimate outcome which at least made the pleasure of arrival 
real. Nobody at dinner except Smalley,*t but the quiet evening 
was refreshing & I arose more cheerful at an early hour on Friday, 
& whirled back to Slough with the Robinsons, who were to sail 
the next day, & Harry. We went to the Embassy. No reply from 
Washington. Then to the Foreign Office where I found Lord Al- 
verstone looking very anxious. He bore me off to his own room & 
told me matters were reaching a crisis & something must be done. I 
said that, as he knew, I had meant to see him the day before, but 
that I had been unable to prepare any line to which we could ac- 
cede & which in view of what he had said he could accept. He said 
that must not be, that we must reach a decision, that he would 
make great sacrifices & that in my absence he had said all this to 
Root the night before at the Pilgrims dinner which I fortunately 
escaped. We went into conference at eleven, argued fruitlessly 
for some time, & then came to a pause. Then Lord Alverstone said 
openly what he had already said to Root & myself privately, that 
we must prepare a line. The Canadians looked sullen as they 
have all along this week, but we adjourned aftcr lunch & then 
Root, Turner & I fell to work, & after some hours got a line laid 
out. Late again I went down to Wilton Park. Nobody there but 
the family & again the quiet evening was a grea: repose & refresh- 
ment. Early in the morning up to London with Harry & to the 
Embassy. The answer from Washington was there. They evident- 
ly did not like the idea of an adjournment, & it was also evident, 
were ready to take less than we really hoped to get, the decision in 


41 George W. Smalley, American correspondent of the London Times. 
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our favor on question five clearly looming larger to them than to 
us who have been concentrated on the matter for so long. As soon 
as I reached the Foreign office Root & I went with Lord Alverstone 
to his private room & showed him our line, which with a modifi- 
cation which we expected to make for him at the Stikine he ac- 
cepted substantially as we had drawn it. When we went into con- 
ference we produced our line & fell to on the maps, Lord Alver- 
stone repeating there his substantial agreement, the Canadians 
holding sullenly aloof. That finished we called in the scientific 
experts. I told them to place the line of peaks on the big contour 
raaps, & [we] proceeded to vote formally, the Canadians crying out 
against the change in the Portland Channel line which lef: two of 
the four disputed islands to us, & making a last dismal & useless 
stand on question five.*? The experts not having finished, we ad- 
journed at half-past three without a final vote on question 7, & 
altho’ I felt sure that the Chief Justice would stand firm, still I 
was deeply anxious while anything remained open with a possi- 
bility of breaking off lurking in it. I remained at the Foreign Office 
two hours preparing the American opinion of the Portland Chan- 
nel question, & at five started for the train with Jack Carter, quite 
tired but on the whole hopeful. In the morning another little mat- 
ter had arisen which annoyed me somewhat. It was announced 
to me that the King had signified his desire to receive Root & my- 
self on Monday at 12. It was stated that he did not wish to receive 
the Canadians & therefore could not receive Turner, but could 
receive Root & myself as Secretary & Senator.*® Thereupon I was 
in some wrath & put my foot down hard. Either Turner should be 
received or none of us. There should be no separation & I would 
not go without him. Thereupon great bustle & Harry rushed off to 
Windsor & by evening all was arranged. Turner was to be received, 
& as it afterwards appeared, the Canadians were to be received at 
an hour subsequent to our reception. So all was well... . 
Monday early, at the Foreign office. Big maps there with lines 
42 “In extending the line of demarkation northward . . . was it the intention 
and meaning of said convention of 1825 that there should remain in the exclu- 
sive possession of Russia a continuous fringe or strip of coast . . . separating the 


British Possessions from the . . . waters of the ocean. . . ?” Treaties, Conventions, 
etc. ...1, 790-791. 


43 Since Turner was no longer a United States Senator, he could be received 
officially only as a member of the Tribunal. 
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marked. Final struggle over one or two points & then at last agree- 
ment, the Canadians sullenly refusing to discuss anything & an; 
nouncing that they would not sign any part of the award, which 
was silly but makes the extent of our victory very clear in America. 
Shortly before noon we took a recess & Choate bore us off to Buck- 
ingham Palace where we were led through various corridors by 
gorgeous flunkies to the King’s private apartments. There we met 
Lord Lansdowne & in a moment were taken into the King’s draw- 
ing room where the King was. He received us very cordially shook 
hands with all, & as he knows his métier perfectly, said the right 
things gracefully & well. He talked to Root about his army reforms 
—to me with real feeling about poor Herbert & his own earnest 
desire to send a new man whom we should value & like. To Turner 
something appropriate—to all how interested he was in the Tri- 
bunal & how anxious for a decision. Then we took our leave. The 
King looks better than he did four years ago, has lost the red look, 
& his eye & complexion were clear & healthy. He has the un-English 
gutteral German voice which I noticed before, & ends all his sen- 
tences with a short repeated laugh which is a direct inheritance of 
the “Yes, Yes” “what, what” of George III. But he is a far cleverer 
man than George & cleverer a good deal than his good old mother. 
In the evening to a big dinner in our honor at the The Goldsmiths 
company. Beautiful old hall, superb plate & specimens of the work 
of the craft from Elizabeth’s time, fine portrait by Holbein, & an 
excellent dinner, for which they are famous. The usual toasts & 
speaking, & so home. In a moment I am going to the Tribunal & 
the award will be announced & the opinions filed. So it ends. It 
has been a great transaction, more momentous perhaps than the 
world thinks. The decision is a great victory for us, but better than 
that is the final removal of the one dangerous question from the 
relations of two great nations. More I will tell you when we meet, 
& especially of the courage and fairness of Lord Alverstone, who 
has had a hard part to play. 

We are off tomorrow. This is my last letter from this side. I pray 
that all may go well & that we may soon meet. Best love from your 
mother. Ever my dearest daughter 

Lovingly Yrs, 
H..C.1. 














THE THOUGHT OF HENRY ADAMS 


HENRY WASSER 


HE mind of Henry Adams has fascinated critics since the 

publication of The Education of Henry Adams for gen- 
eral circulation. Some have taken the book literally as the story 
of a man conditioned in an eighteenth-century morality, con- 
fronting modern multiplicity and failing in adjustment. Oth- 
ers have felt the ‘failure’ of Henry Adams so craftily self- 
advertised to be a typically misleading judgment of the ro- 
mantic hero who speaks of “failure” on the cosmic scale only, 
for his genius is highly successful on a ten poral basis. Still 
others have suggested that Adams was at heart a failure to him- 
self because in contrast to his ancestors, he had not made an 
impression on his times. What had to happen happened de- 
spite or with Henry Adams. His will had no influence on the 
direction of history. 

Paul Elmer More scolded Henry Adams for his inability to 
apply reason in his efforts at an education and condemned his 
lack of organization in the setting forth of his convictions. 
Gamaliel Bradford inveighed heavily against his cold curiosi- 
ty and his lack of passionate opinion. Vernon Parrington point- 
ed to Henry Adams’ weaknesses as an historian. “Yet in all his 
penetrating comment on men and measures there is a curious 
failure to take into account the economic springs of action.””* 
But most commentators have strangely neglected a serious and 
comprehensive concern with the substance of the ideas of Hen- 
ry Adams and have shied away from the apparent illogicality 
in his theories and in their application. He has not received the 
treatment which a writer promulgating a theory of history or 
attempting to comprehend the activity of man in accordance 
with hypothetical laws has a right to expect. An accurate exe- 
gesis of his most important tenets and a critical evaluation of 
their implications are due any man who claims to have thought 
seriously about the problems pertinent to social understanding. 


1Vernon Louis Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New 
York, 1931), II, 217. 
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Adams’ intellectual curiosity had first been aroused by the 
Darwinian concept of evolution. Though only a young man 
at the time, he wrote an enthusiastic and accurate appraisal of 
Sir Charles Lyell’s works on the evolutionary development of 
geological structures. He was, however, disturbed by the ex- 
ceptions to the orderly development of the species such as the 
ganoid fish, the Pteraspis, which did not change in structure 
in accord with uniform mutation or the apparent lack of 
change in the structure of the eye. Adams did not seem to be 
aware of the relation between the doctrine of evolution and 
the perfectibility of man or society until he became acquaint- 
ed years later with Kelvin’s second law of thermodynamics 
enunciating the theory of the dissipation of energy and the 
consequently pessimistic view of the duration of organic 
matter. It is characteristic of Adams’ development that full 
realization.of the implications of a previously held position 
occurred only upon the acceptance of a new theory which 
compelled a thoroughly critical survey. He did not perceive 
the influence of evolution in social and political theory until 
he had been won to the second law of thermodynamics which, 
when logically concretized, must destroy the Spencerian doc- 
trine of inevitable progress. 

The subsequent years found Henry Adams concerned pri- 
marily with empirical history. Washington political life, trav- 
els, the teaching of history, the struggle of the silver advocates 
against the entrenched “gold bugs’’—all these provided source 
material for the future considerations of the “tendency” of 
history. The search for the direction and meaning of history 
\ xs temporarily supplanted by an assimilation of contempo- 
rary historical fact. The suicide of his wife, Elizabeth Hooper 
Adams, aroused Adams from the daily, routine events of ex- 
istence to general reflections upon the nature of things. Simi- 
larly, the earlier accidental and painful death of his sister, 
Mrs. Charles Kuhn, in Italy had brought Henry Adams out of 
naive, self-centered introspection. 

His philosophic speculations took the form at first of a sud- 
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den awareness of the great technological and materialistic ad- 
vances. His fascination with the dynamo at the Chicago Fair 
as a symbol of concentrated power and compressed hidden 
energy was never to leave him entirely. The Exposition gave 
concrete representation, in the form of power, communica- 
tion, and other symbols of industrial progress, to the rapid de- 
velopments which he had only vaguely sensed before by noting 
their devious reflections in the provincial political capital of 
Washington. This sudden insight into the material progress 
of the age momentarily bewildered Adams. What réle could 
be left the individual in the face of this massive, brutish, 
mechanistic civilization? How could one formulate a creed by 
which to live in this complexity and this wealth of power un- 
controlled by ethical impulses? And so Adams turned from 
the multiplicity of modern existence toward an age where 
simplicity, faith, and self-expression could abide together. 

Brooks Adams in The Law of Civilization and Decay (1897) 
had already stated that the peak of the imaginative energy 
manifested in religious and artistic development occurred in 
the thirteenth century. With this clue, and with the aid of the 
artistic insight of John LaFarge, Henry Adams turned for il- 
lumination to the cathedrals and civilization of thirteenth- 
century France. His diligent study of the architectural patterns 
along with the historical accounts of the cathedrals by Viollet- 
le-Duc convinced him that the thirteenth-century cathedrals 
were great monuments to unity. While he was formulating the 
concept of unity in architecture, he was led into other avenues 
of investigation. He discovered the Virgin Mary and the pow- 
er of femininity. 


Adams had always bemused himself by comparing the men- 
tal qualities of American women with those of their husbands, 
and in paradoxical fashion had insisted on feminine superi- 
ority. He was fascinated with their energy and their restless- 
ness occasioned by the restricted activities which convention 
had allowed them. 


The major reason, however, for Adams’ recognition of the 
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power of the Virgin Mary was to avoid the hierarchical struc- 
ture of medieval society. He knew that St. Thomas Aquinas in 
his reconciliation of Aristotelianism with Catholicism had 
fortified the church against the subsequent onslaughts of skep- 
ticism. Aquinas saw society in the form of a pyramid culmi- 
nating in the apex of the Godhead in which each man occu- 
pied a fixed position. A unified existence required a direct 
communion of each individual with the Godhead. The Virgin 
was appealed to above all other divine manifestations. The 
place of Jesus the Savior and God the Father steadily declined 
in the popular theology of the thirteenth century. Numerous 
churches were built to the Virgin Mary and the dominant fig- 
ure in existing churches became the Madonna. Prayers to the 
Holy Mother circumvented the formal theological hierarchy. 
Mary communed directly with her subjects. Adams states: 


Mary concentrated in herself the whole rebellion of man against 
fate; the whole protest against divine law; the whole contempt for 
human law as its outcome. ... To her, every suppliant was a uni- 
verse in itself, to be judged apart, on his own merits, by his love 
for her,—by no means on his orthodoxy, or his conventional stand- 
ing in the Church, or according to his correctness in defining the 
nature of the Trinity. ... Mary stood in a church of her own, so 
independent that the Trinity might have perished without much 
affecting her position; but on the other hand, the Trinity could 
look on and see her dethroned with almost a breath of relief.* 


Mariolatry and unity of existence reached their peak with the 
building of the cathedral at Chartres in the late thirteenth 
century. Then multiplicity replaced unity and concentrated 
energy embodied in the worship of the Virgin Mary dissipated 
into unorganized forms. 


This view was helpful in revealing dominant forces in past 
history, but contemporary history remained to be analyzed. 
To state that twentieth-century civilization is a multiplicity 
of abnormal physical developments does not explain where 
civilization is heading. 


2 Henry Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (Boston and New York, 
1913), 276-277. 
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At this stage Henry began to consider his brother Brooks's 
theories more carefully. Brooks had stated that his theory of 
history was based on the fact that the physical law of force and 
energy had universal application. He considered human soci- 
eties to be forms of animal energy and, therefore, the laws of 
physical energy also governed the history of mankind. Societies 
(just as matter) are subject to velocity, concentration, and dis- 
persion. The whole of human history can be viewed as a succes- 
sion of consolidations and dispersions of energy. Of course, en- 
ergy assumes different forms. In antiquity fear was the channel 
through which energy found its readiest outlet. Accordingly, 
religious, military, and artistic mental types were produced. 
As consolidation increased, the energy of fear yielded to the 
energy of greed. The economic organism with its concomitant 
scientific development superseded the emotional. In this era 
surplus energy was gathered and stored in the form of wealth. 
With the accumulated wealth used as banking capital, the eco- 
nomic mind became the controlling force. Because the banker 
possessed more rigorous control over society than the soldier 
or the priest, and because the accumulated wealth permitted 
extensive industrial and scientific development, the velocity 
of this stage of society is greatly accelerated. 

Brooks had thus delineated the sequence of cause and ef- 
fect, and had set forth carefully the continuity or the relation 
of event to event, but he had not, to Henry’s disappointment, 
been intimately concerned with why history had occurred and 
where mankind was going. 


Don’t you see, Brooks, that you, with your lawyer’s method, only 
state consequences of fact, and explain no causes? Granting that 
your sequences are correct, and I believe they are, and that your 
law is sound, which I am willing to suppose, you do not tell us why 
man has been a failure, and could be nothing but a failure. You 
only show that he has failed. 

To leave human development where you do is hardly satisfac- 
tory nor is it surely scientific history. If there be a God and a con- 
sequent unity, man should confess him. Then indeed he may have 
a chance of steady advancement toward perfection. But, if there be 
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no unity and on the contrary multiplicity, he can only develop in- 
to that chaos of which he forms a part. Therefore, you should write 
a scientific summary.* 


So aided by Brooks’s schematic presentation of history, Henry 
once again studied science for the complete answer. 

Constantly bemoaning his ignorance of mathematics, he 
read the current treatises on the function and values of science. 
Lord Kelvin, to his mind, had effectively shown that concen- 
trated energy dissipates into disparate elements of energy which 
are no longer utilizable as power. Consequently, retrogression 
was the true law of the world, not progression, as the evolu- 
tionists claimed. A pessimistic tone, therefore, must pervade 
all philosophical and historical reflections on the state of the 
universe. The world did not have the order and uniformity 
the Spencerians thought it had. Chaos and anarchy were the 
reality of the universe. Moreover, Karl Pearson in The Gram- 
mar of Science (1903) had shut off the supersensuous from the 
investigations of science. Science, he maintained, can only deal 
properly with the impressions of the senses. Both viewpoints 
then permitted Henry Adams to conceive space and universe 
as a chaos of forces. The disorder in the world outside of sense 
perception and the developing anarchy in the perceptible 
world must somehow be linked with history. The results were 
“The Rule of Phase Applied to History” (1908) and A Letter 
to American Teachers of History (1910). 

Adams, like his contemporaries, was confident in the ability 
of science to discover the laws of operation of the physical 
world. His aim was to show the universal applicability of these 
laws, to display the relevance of the physicist’s method to the 
historian of human activities. A precise understanding of sci- 
entific analyses was needed in order to persuade the teacher 
of history of the pertinence of the continuity of scientific 
thought to the historical scholar floundering amid unrelated 


3 Conversation between Henry Adams and Brooks Adams reported by Brooks 


Adams in his introduction to The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma (New 
York, 1920), 100-101. 
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facts and unaccountable events. Adams turned to the careful 
studies of European thinkers on this problem. 

Bergson gave ample support to Adams’ belief that the era 
of reason was decidedly inferior to the era of instinct. Intui- 
tion and emotion represented the most intense and highly co- 
ordinated form of vital energy, while reason characterized 
dissipated energy. 


My idea is that the world outside—the so-called modern world— 
can only pervert and degrade the conceptions of the primitive in- 
stinct of art and feeling, and that our only chance is to accept the 
limited number of survivors—the one-in-a-thousand of born artists 
and poets—and to intensify the energy of feeling within that radi- 
ant center. ... If you are curious to see the theory stated as official 
instruction, you have only to look over Bergson’s Evolution Cré- 
atrice (pp. 288, 289).* 


And earlier Adams had said, “I like best Bergson’s frank sur- 
render to the superiority of Instinct over Intellect.”* From 
Bergson Adams was led to the hypothesis that instinct was the 
potential of vital energy and that the beauties of thought dis- 


played in the intuitions of artistic genius were the last traces 
of an instinct that was dying. 

Ostwald in his study of thought as a physico-chemical re- 
lation enabled Adams to apply the law of entropy and gain yet 
another domain subject to all-encompassing physical laws. 
LeBon and Brunhes supplied still further evidence for Ad- 
ams’ belief by their stark picture of the decadence of human 
society and the enfeeblement of human energies. 

Deeply influenced by the skeptical reaction of the Conti- 
nent to the Darwinian theories of the perfectibility of man, 
Henry Adams turned to the American scientist Willard Gibbs 
for the final scientific expression of his view. Gibbs, in con- 
trast to the European scientists whom Adams had been read- 
ing, was not aware of the social implications of his scientific 

4From a letter to Albert Stanburrough Cook, August 6, 1910, in Letters of 
Henry Adams: 1892-1918, edited by Worthington Chauncey Ford, 547. 


5 Letter to Margaret Chanler, September 9, 1909. Letters of Henry Adams: 
1892-1918, 524. 
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research. His Equilibrium of Heterogeneous Substances was 
couched in mathematical formulae, which were with difficulty 
intelligible to the physical chemists themselves. 

Commenting on the specialization of Gibbs’s monograph, 
Adams pointed out that “Willard Gibbs helped to change the 
face of science, but his phase was not the Phase of History.’’® 
Adams’ definitive creative contribution to historical theory 
was now clearly anticipated. He was to apply the method of 
Gibbs to social conceptions, i.e., to broaden the application of 
the Rule of Phase from physical chemistry to the entire realm 
of human activity. The major tenet of the increasing degrada- 
tion of human energy in thought was to be sustained, but 
Gibbs’s theory of solution was to provide a new mode of meta- 
physical expression for Henry Adams’ pessimistic evaluation 
of the past and anticipation of the future. 

Ice, water, and water vapor are three phases of a single sub- 
stance under different conditions of temperature and pres- 
sure. If another substance were added, the number of phases 
increased and varied depending on the nature of the addi- 
tional component. Phase may be equated to equilibrium and 
all elements composing a phase are in a state of equilibrium. 
Equilibrium may be disturbed by a change in temperature, 
pressure, volume or concentration and the phase attain a criti- 
cal point from which it devolves into another phase. Thus, 
water under a change of temperature turns into ice or vapor. 
Critical points, as Gibbs showed, can be mathematically cal- 
culated and change of phase accurately anticipated. 

The introduction of mathematical calculation permits the 
conception of phase-change to go beyond sense perception in- 
to the hypothetical abstract. The phase of electricity, for ex- 
ample, is not within the range of comprehension by the senses 
except when set in motion. Adams, alert to this distinction, 
stated that the Rule of Phase was the “‘latest and largest of pos- 
sible generalizations.’’* 


6 Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 267. 
7 Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 269. 
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Adams perceived a hierarchy of phases where each phase 
was measured by its rapidity of vibration. The order was as 
follows: 


1. 


Solid—with ice as an example—under a change in tempera- 
ture passes into 


. Fluid—or water—transforms itself under a further change in 


temperature into 


. Vapor—or gas and gases—under new conditions resolves it- 


self into 


. Electricity—which is supra-sensual except when set in motion 


and which has its origin in undifferentiated energy or ener- 
gies called 


. Ether—concepts of thought, “undifferentiated substance sup- 


porting matter and mind alike,”* yet semi-sensual in that it 
is the agent of gravitation—in turn is dissolved into 


. Space—knowable only as a concept of extension, a mathe- 


matical field of speculation. It may be conceived of as a “phase 
of potential strains or disturbances of equilibrium”® and 
must have infinite possibility of strain. It must have a “power 
of self-induction or disturbance that can generate motion.” '° 


. Finally, Hyper-space—knowable only as hyper thought or 


pure mathematics. It must “possess, in the abstraction of ulti- 


mate and infinite equilibrium, the capacity for self-disturb- 
ance.” 


In this connection Adams states: 


Bergson and all the speculators who follow Kant, start with Space, 
and then merge that Space in Thought, and are bound to merge 
that Thought-space in Hyperthought-space and so on to infinity 
. . . but become scared and stop, without explaining the reason 
for stopping. They give me no sort of help. Time and Space are 
conditions of Thought, and so far good; but I can reckon an in- 
finite hierarchy of them in mathematics, one just as good as the 
other,—concept of concepts,—and why, in space, should I stop?? 

8 Adams, The De ‘adation of the Democratic Dogma, 275. 

® Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 275. 

10 Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 276. 


11 Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 276. 
12 Adams, Letters: 1892-1918, 524. 
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Having erected this system which is to encompass all ex- 
istence, even that which is knowable only mathematically, 
Adams began to consider its relevance to history. The major 
factors in the change of the physical phase are temperature, 
pressure, volume, and concentration. The primary factors in 
historical change are acceleration, attraction, volume, and 
concentration. Economic, political, and cultural forces are at- 
tracted to each other in varying degrees of concentration and 
consequently accelerate or slow down the trend of an epoch. 

In fact, Thought itself may be considered as an historical 
substance subject to phase change. 


... our historical Thought has obeyed, and still obeys, some law of 
Inertia, since it has habitually and obstinately resisted deflection 
by new forces or motives; we know even that it acts as though it 
felt friction from resistance since it is constantly stopped by all 
sorts of obstacles; we can apply to it, letter for letter, one of the 
capital laws of physical chemistry, that, where an equilibrium is 
subjected to conditions which tend to change, it reacts internally 
in ways that tend to resist the external constraint, and to preserve 


its established balance; often it is visibly set in motion by sympa- 
thetic forces which act upon it as a magnet acts on soft iron, by in- 
duction. . . .18 


And Adams concludes: 


If, then, society has in so many ways obeyed the ordinary law of at- 
traction and inertia, nothing can be more natural than to inquire 
whether it obeys them in all respects, and whether the rules that 
have been applied to fluids and gases in general, apply also to soci- 
ety as a current of Thought." 


Once the existence of phases of history has been assumed, 
the important question of how to recognize a change of phase 
arises. A change of phase is equated to a change of Form or 
Direction which is caused by Acceleration, and increase of 
Volume or Concentration. 


When did an unquestioned change of Direction or Form of 


18 Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 283-284. 
14 Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 284. 
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human thought take place? Adams found a great break in the 
continuity of Thought in the Renaissance. The exact date de- 
pended on what was to be labelled the chief factor—the intro- 
duction of printing, the invention of the telescope, the discov- 
ery of America, the writings of Galileo, Descartes, and Bacon 
or the mechanical laws perfected by Newton? Columbus and 
Galileo were interested in changing Direction in space; Des- 
cartes and Bacon desired to change the Form of thought. In 
any case a major transformation was effected and called the 
Renaissance. Adams boldly generalizes: 


As each newly appropriated force increased the attraction between 
the sum of nature’s forces and the volume of the human mind, by 
the usual law of squares, the acceleration hurried society towards 
the critical point that marked the passage into a new phase as 
though it were heat impelling water to explode as steam.*® 


He adopted but did not justify his use of the law of squares in 
estimating the duration of various universal phases. 

On the premise that the mechanical phase lasted from 1600 
to 1900 or 300 years, the preceding religious phase defined as 


the projection of the mind in nature endured go0,000 years or 
the square of 300. The electro-magnetic phase of thought 
would then continue until 1917, the square root of 300 being 
17.5. Brooks Adams hailed the entrance of the United States 


into World War I in 1917 as proof of his brother’s prophetic 
utterances. 


In 1917 the Electric phase 


. would pass into another or Ethereal Phase, which, for half a 
century, science has been promising, and which would last only 
(the square root of) \/ 17.5, or about four years and bring Thought 
to the limit of its possibilities in the year 1921. It may well be! 
Nothing whatever is beyond the range of possibility; but even if 
the life of the previous phase, 1600-1900, were extended another 
hundred years, the difference to the last term of the series would 
be negligible. In that case, the Ethereal Phase would last till about 
2025.76 

15 Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 289. 

16 Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 308. 
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The scholars of the twenties felt that this prediction had re- 
duced Adams’ theory to absurdity. Moderns with the destruc- 
tive possibilities of atomic and hydrogen bombs in mind no 
longer laugh off such prophecies of doom. 

Realizing the difficulty of giving a systematic and logical 
presentation to his application of the Rule of Phase to History, 
Adams, true to his literary bent, leaned on the metaphorical 
explanation. Perhaps his most colorful analogy is that of the 
history of thought to the mountain origin of a stream: 


This solvent, then,—this ultimate motion which absorbs all other 
forms of motion is an ultimate equilibrium—this ethereal current 
of Thought,—is conceived as existing, like ice on a mountain range, 
and trickling from every pore of rock, in innumerable rills, unit- 
ing always into larger channels, and always dissolving whatever it 


meets, until at last it reaches equilibrium in the ocean of ultimate 
solution.** 


Adams was always fascinated by the comparison of Thought 
to electric current. The twofold picture of current as supra- 
sensual when static and perceptible by the senses when in mo- 


tion enabled Adams to bridge effectively the development of 
thought from its palpable stage to its abstract levels. 

The comet, too, appealed to Adams in his strenuous at- 
tempts to depict an infinite conception to finite minds. 


If not a Thought, the comet is a sort of brother of Thought, an 
early condensation of the ether itself, as the human mind may be 
another, traversing the infinite without origin or end, and attracted 
by a sudden object of curiosity that lies by chance near its path."* 


Comets furnished the only astronomical parallel for the cal- 
culated acceleration of the last Phase of Thought. The pas- 
sage of a comet towards, around, and back from the sun could 
be described to show that man’s evolution had passed peri- 
helion and that his movement was already retrograde. 
Despite the illuminating metaphors there are several weak- 


17 Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 281. 
18 Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, 301. 
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nesses in Adams’ structure. After showing the tentative na- 
ture of a scientific hypothesis in science itself, Adams trans- 
forms the hypothesis into law when considering the historical 
application. Certainty replaces possibility. Thus the Rule of 
Phase, applied only to material substances within the scope of 
experiment in chemistry, appropriated in physics as merely a 
possible explanation of magnetic electricity or ether, is the 
nerve center of Adams’ historical speculations. 

An error which only the present age could discern is Ad- 
ams’ statement on the dissipation of energy. His skeptical view 
of the fate of the world is based on the continual dissipation 
of energy so that a finite amount of energy will last in concen- 
trated form only a limited time. His calculations were based 
on the then known sources of energy. Recent research into 
atomic fission revealing a vast new source of utilizable energy 
weakens Adams’ prophecies. 

His lack of passion and of the intense ethical beliefs so fun- 
damental to intellectual movements has alienated many crit- 
ics. Indeed Gamaliel Bradford dismisses Adams as a thinker 
by saying, “The exposition of all these high philosophical 
ideas is more paradoxical than passionate and the reason is 
that the thinker himself had not passion, had not the intense, 
overpowering earnestness that alone gives metaphysical spec- 
ulations value, if not for their truth, at any rate for their in- 
fluence.” ** Adams’ rejoinder, however, might well be that for 
a historian endeavoring to translate history in terms of science, 
it is only fitting he partake of the dispassionate objectivity of 
science. 

The lack of concreteness, also, works against any general ac- 
ceptance of the theory. Sir Walter Raleigh writing the his- 
tory of the world can present a unified universe by declaring 
all events to be the result of divine manifestation. Vico could 
imagine all history as cyclical recurrence. Marxists can con- 
sider changing modes of production as primary determinants 
in the development of history. But Adams has no convenient 


19 Gamaliel Bradford, American Portraits (Boston and New York, 1922), 50. 
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mechanism for making history intelligible. His attempt at 
building such a device fails for lack of materials. History can 
provide no definite examples and science in reality is too in- 
conclusive. Nevertheless, Adams did perform a necessary feat. 
In an age of increasingly narrow specialization, he struck a 
blow for a recognition of the interrelationships of the humani- 
ties, the social sciences, and the physical sciences. 

As Brooks Adams suggested, ““The Rule of Phase Applied to 
History” should be considered as Henry Adams’ major contri- 
bution to scholarly thought. It was his last effort at a schematic 
presentation of his thought. His niece, Mabel LaFarge, at- 
tempted to make the Virgin of Chartres his final spiritual pro- 
fession, and Alfred Noyes in his recent Anthology of Catholic 
Poetry singled the poem out as the finest expression in Ameri- 
._.can literature of spiritual opposition to the forces of material- 
ism. But the poem seems rather the final articulation of a dy- 
ing old man than the definitive statement of a man’s thought. 

A more satisfactary characterization of Adams’ mode of 


thought is that of the moral skeptic as defined by Professor 
Sabine. 


. moral skepticism means the loss of loyalties and allegiances, 

the feeling of looseness and detachment from meaningful causes in 

_ which a man can lose the sense of his own significance. And as an 

effect it involves the sense of friction and restlessness, of impeded 

energies and obstructed powers. It is the damming up of natural 

faculties because surrounding institutions offer no normal and 

spontaneous outlet to them. The spirit is thus turned back upon 

itself instead of issuing in creative action, the normal impulses 
are balked and effort ends only in a sense of futility.?° 


Professor Sabine takes Henry Adams’ confession of failure as 
literally true. His analysis helps account for the “doom” qual- 
ity of Adams’ theory. An individual who consistently empha- 
sized that there was no arena in which his talents could be fully 
displayed would naturally feel affinity for a scientific theory 


20 George H. Sabine, “Henry Adams and the Writing of History,” University 
of California Chronicle, xxvi, 45 (January, 1924). 
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which predicts the progressive and automatic deterioration of 
the world against which no individual can make any headway. 

Adams, nevertheless, felt constrained to leave the sum of his 
speculations to the world. His artistic conscience must be 
sated. And so we have his personal experiences in thinking 
and learning to think in The Education of Henry Adams. We 
discover the competence of his historical scholarship in his 
History of the United States of America during the Adminis- 
trations of Jefferson and Madison (1889-1891) and the lives of 
Albert Gallatin (1879) and John Randolph (1882). His sensi- 
tive concern with contemporary economic and political affairs 
is shown in his monographs on the “‘gold bugs” and the silver 
party and in his novels Democracy and Esther. His literary sen- 
sibility expresses itself throughout his Education and Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres. But the crowning achievement in a 
life generally rated futile*by a man of Adams’ intellectual pur- 
suits must be his final attempt at discovering an intelligible 
thread to history, i.e., ““The Rule of Phase Applied to History.” 
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GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY AS CRITIC 


MARTHA HALE SHACKFORD 


HOUGH Woodberry modestly called himself a littera- 

teur, he deserves and undoubtedly will hold a high place 
as a Critic of literature. He represents much more than the at- 
titude of his own period toward belles-lettres; he was a dis- 
tinctive individual in whom scholar and teacher waited upon 
the imaginative writer. His wish was to be remembered as a 
poet, but thus far his prose has received wider attention than 
his poetry, for his verse is rather dated by its allegiance to 
Tennysonian fluencies. However, in his longer poems, The 
North Shore Watch, My Country, and Agathon there are pas- 
sages with remarkable beauty as well as elevation of spirit, 
which have memorable appeal. Perhaps his most perfect, most 
representative short poem, is that Which follows, a sonnet on 
Eternal Love and Beauty, giving some autobiographical de- 
tails of this inheritor of Platonic idealism. 


Immortal love, too high, for my possessing,— 
Yet, lower than thee, where shall I find repose? 
Long in my youth I sang the morning rose, 

By earthly things the heavenly pattern guessing! 

Long fared I on, beauty and love caressing, 

And finding in my heart a place for those 
Eternal fugitives; the golden close 

Of evening folds me, still their sweetness blessing. 

Oh, happy we, the first-born heirs of nature, 

For whom the Heavenly Sun delays his light! 

He by the sweets of every mortal creature 
‘Tempers eternal beauty to our sight; 

And by the glow upon love’s earthly feature 
Maketh the path of our departure bright. 


As will be inferred from this sonnet, Woodberry’s inner life 
was intense, but from various sources we learn that his outer 
life was not strikingly eventful. Born in Beverly, in 1855, he 
was descended from sea-faring ancestors whose traditions 
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reached back to ancestral homes in Devon. The North Shore 
Watch gives many suggestive allusions to the boy’s delight in 
this region of the Atlantic coast where on sea and on shore, in 
meadows and woods his love of beauty was awakened. His life 
on the farm also brought him close to nature. Four of his essays 
help to interpret his boyhood’s world. Whittier, he said, was 
the first poet he read, and those poems familiarized the youth 
with the legends and history of Essex County as well as with 
ideas on liberty and patriotism. Lucy Larcom, well-known fel- 
low-townsman whose prose or verse described the tragic pow- 
er of the ocean over sea-faring men, taught him sympathy with 
humble life, and expressed “the moral and religious spirit of 
the community” in which she and he were bred. His address, 
The Salem Athenaeum, pictures that famous library once fre- 
quented by Hawthorne and later by many other youths, among 
whom was Woodberry, finding, there, gateways to knowledge 
and culture. In later years he spoke of his feeling for Haw- 
thorne’s The Marble Faun which, he said, “is in boyhood our 
dream of Italy, and in after years the best companion to mem- 
ory....” “It seems a creation of that old mystic Mediterranean 
world which, though it held shapes of terror, was the most 
beautiful land that the imagination has ever known.” 

The strongest influence upon the young man is described in 
his address, Wendell Phillips; The Faith of an American, de- 
livered November 29, 1911, at the first meeting of the Wood- 
berry Society,’ in New York. It introduces the reader to the 
political circumstances under which young Woodberry came 
to realize the duties of a patriot citizen. Calling Phillips “one 
of the masters of my life,” Woodberry traced the steady devel- 
opment of his own thoughts on political and social questions 
from the impressions given by his early acquaintance with 
this man, during the years of the Civil War and of the Franco- 
Prussian War, when the bewildered youth needed an inspir- 
ing example of liberality. This eulogy, written to serve as 
counsel and challenge to Woodberry’s former students, enun- 


1 Founded in his honor in 1911 by enthusiastic former students, at Columbia. 
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ciated his own faith in democracy, equality, impartial justice, 
self-sacrifice for a noble cause, and especially his belief in ac- 
tion as contrasted with a laissez-faire idealism. A list of patri- 
ots whom, he said, “‘he seemed always to have known” included 
Washington, Whittier, Milton, Tell, Algernon Sidney, Gari- 
baldi, and Toussaint L’Ouverture—the last introduced to him 
by Phillips’ ‘marvellous oration” on that hero. 

Several years were spent at Phillips Academy, Exeter. His 
Exeter Ode, June 17, 1903, contains some suggestions of his 
interest, there, in historical associations. 

During his course at Harvard, Woodberry had many prob- 
lems. Obliged to help himself by tutcring and other employ- 
ments he fell ill after three years of over-work, but, following 
a year’s absence from college, returned to complete his course 
and graduate in 1877. He said in a letter, “Henry Adams gave 
me the better part of my education intellectually.” Recom- 
mended to James Russell Lowell, the young man was em- 
ployed to catalogue the library of that poet and scholar, thus 
forming an acquaintance of great value to Woodberry. Also, 
he knew well Professor George Herbert Palmer, who reserved 
a room in his house for Woodberry to occupy at will. Just be- 
fore his senior year, in an unpublished letter? to Professor 
Palmer, he spoke ardently of wishing that the college would 
offer a course in the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, a writer 
who had aroused the keenest interest in Woodberry’s mind. 
That letter indicates the writer’s absorbed interest in the the- 
ory of Evolution. 

But chief, perhaps, of the influences which touched him in 
his youth was that of Greek life and literature. In a letter® to 
J. H. McDaniels, August 14, 1928, Woodberry wrote, “I be- 
gan Greek at my thirteenth year, I think, and the world began 
to brighten right off, though there was light before,” and he 
referred to “the land which was to me a second birthplace and 
home of my spirit.” This fondness for the classics is illustrated 
in several ways. At the close of his senior year, Woodberry pre- 

2 In the Wellesley College Library. 

3 Selected Letters of George Edward Woodberry (Boston, 1933). 
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pared an oration, ‘““The Relation of Pallas Athene to Athens,” 
but was not allowed to deliver it because the Committee de- 
cided that certain passages in it “were likely to shock the re- 
ligious sensibilities of the audience.”’ The oration is a power- 
ful, finely-written description of the goddess of intellectual 
light, and patroness of Athens. Since the author was very care- 
ful to indicate at the very beginning of the essay his own Chris- 
tian Trinitarianism, the idea that the audience would be dis- 
turbed seems merely fanciful. Probably if Apollo had been 
the subject discussed no objection would have been made. 

Some other, later, works illustrate Woodberry’s feeling for 
Greek history and myth. Agathon (1889) is a dramatic poem, 
with a hero drawn from Plato’s Phaedrus; it represents, often 
eloquently, the difference between earthly and heavenly Love. 
A Day at Castrogiovanni (1912) is a series of three short po- 
ems, which describe the beautiful spot in Sicily from which 
Persephone was supposed to have been carried away by Hades, 
and they pay a modern tribute of recollection to the old wor- 
ship of Demeter. 

Having in his senior year come to a deep interest in aesthet- 
ics, under the influence of Charles Eliot Norton, the young 
graduate gathered together his slender resources and sailed 
for Europe, eager to study European landscape and art. His 
impressions then, and from various later journeys, of the re- 
gions he found especially important—those of the Mediter- 
ranean—appear in several forms, the best, perhaps, his two 
studies of Taormina: one in splendidly flowing verse; the oth- 
er in prose which records both the pictorial and the historical 
aspects. But in his various essays and poems it is to be noted 
that he made almost no mention of works of art, though he did 
in letters name as favorites the temples at Paestum, the Her- 
mes at Olympia, and Raphael’s Transfiguration, at Rome. 

After his return from Europe he was appointed to a position 
in the department of English at the University of Nebraska, 
where he taught, 1877-1878, 1880-1882 with great success. The 
influence of his experiences in the West, his love of prairies 
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and mountains, seen on various excursions, his overflowing 
interest in the free, picturesque life of that region, appear es- 
pecially in his prose tractate, The Ride. 

Called to Columbia University in 1891, he was appointed 
head of the department of English Literature, later, of Com- 
parative Literature, and became one of the most popular 
teachers, not only because of his wide knowledge and because 
he knew how to share his passion for the pursuit of truth, but 
also on account of his earnest, warm-hearted sympathy with 
youth. He was able to share their excitement about sports and 
had genuine sympathy with both their collegiate and their 
personal lives. Not only the excellent doctoral theses pub- 
lished under his supervision bore witness to his inspiring 
scholarship; The Woodberry Society, founded in 1911, was 
a unique tribute to his intellectual influence upon his former 
students. 

After leaving Columbia, in 1904, Woodberry spent most of 
his time in authorship; though he was in official academic resi- 
dence for short periods at Amherst, Cornell, Wisconsin, and 
California. He and Henry James sat side by side, on June 28, 
1911, when Harvard conferred on each the degree of Doctor 
of Literature.* He lived chiefly at his old home in Beverly, 
emerging for travels, such as those depicted in North Africa 
and the Desert (1914), or to give lectures. He died in 1930. 

A significant item in his life was the publication, in 1879, in 
Harper's Magazine, of two articles on the history of wood-en- 
graving, issued in book form in 1883. Though this seems some- 
what out of the path of the student of literature, it served good 
purpose in training the writer to focus attention upon close 
details, and to develop a feeling for composition. In his essay on 
Shelley in The Torch, he referred to the influence of this study 
upon his appreciation of landscape. 

Like Lowell and James, Woodberry was a voluminous and 
versatile writer, making many contributions to periodicals. 
The Atlantic Monthly, The Nation, Harper's, The Century, 


4“‘James sat next me, who received the same degree, and put his arm over 
my shoulders most of the time.” (Selected Letters, 102). 
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and Scribner's Magazine gave him encouragement by publish- 
ing his book-reviews and critical studies; he had most pleasant 
acquaintance with editors: Howells, Aldrich, W. P. Garrison, 
and Gilder. So steadily did his powers of analysis and of ex- 
pression develop that Professor Palmer said, in his contribu- 
tion to Tributes to Woodberry (1925): “In prose and as a 
critic, Woodberry’s place in the first rank is secure” .. . “the 
most perfect user of our language that America has so far pro- 
duced.” 

Woodberry composed about four-score essays’ on men of 
letters, some of which essays are of the highest rank. These 
may be mentioned not in chronological order, nor in order of 
merit, but according to certain general themes: The Inspira- 
tion of Poetry, Poetic Madness, A New Defense of Poetry, His- 
torical and Esthetic Criticism are eloquent definitions of their 
respective subjects. The field of classical literature is repre- 
sented by several studies. In “Virgil,” often called his best 
short essay, the critic dwelt lovingly upon “that poet whose 
verse has had most power in the world.” . . . “He, more than 
any other poet, has been a part of the intellectual life of Eu- 
rope alike by length of sway and by the multitude of minds 
he touched in all generations.” The interpretation of the 
Georgics is obviously a tribute paid by one who shared Vir- 
gil’s feeling for rural life and its yearly round of duties. The 
praise of the Aeneid, especially of the last six books, includes a 
very characteristic note—Woodberry’s own passion for exalted 
patriotism. The essay on Lucretius, less ardent in tribute to 
poetic gifts, is easily the foremost short study of that writer. 
With striking sympathy Woodberry depicted that famous 
seeker after scientific truth who, by his implacable will, of- 
fered an example of knowledge and pagan fortitude to that 
early Mediterranean world beset by ignorance, superstition, 
and fear. 


5 Collected editions of prose works were issued by Harcourt, Brace, and Co. 
of New York in six volumes, 1920-1921: The Torch, The Heart of Man, Liter- 
ary Essays, Studies of a Litterateur, Literary Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century, 
and America in Literature. 
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Other essays give a conception of Woodberry’s feeling for 
the Classics: that on Landor is a soundly-reasoned, and pow- 
erfully presented analysis of the difference between actual and 
imitative classical spirit. The reputation of Landor has been 
much greater than his worth and here the critic sets down the 
causes: “the lack of any development of Landor’s genius,” 
“his lack of unifying power.” Moreover, Landor “denied and 
forswore his personality, and obliterated himself as far as pos- 
sible. ... He did not bind his work together by the laws of his 
own mind.” He had not that “universality” of truth which 
characterized true Classicism. He possessed “no philosophy of 
life in the same sense as Shakespeare or Aeschylus.” We miss 
the presence of a personality, “ordering a great whole and giv- 
ing its laws.” In short, Landor appeals ‘‘rather to the artistic 
than to the poetic sense.” 

Matthew Arnold’s sympathy with classical culture is dis- 
cussed briefly in an essay on that author, who, in his poems, 
seemed to Woodberry to define life as “futility,” a charge cer- 
tainly disproved by “Immortality” and “Rugby Chapel.” Tem- 
peramentally the two men differed. Woodberry was intent on 
pursuing consciousness to its very lair and he could not accept 
a mood of descriptive quiescence; he failed to enjoy in Ar- 
nold’s poetry what are really pre-Christian rather than modern 
moods. 

Another group may be made of those writers who devoted 
themselves to narrative dealing with historical, national, or 
local motives—Camoens, Cervantes, Spenser, Crabbe, Cole- 
ridge, Scott, Whittier. These essays possess remarkable fresh- 
ness and vigor, illustrating Woodberry’s critical acumen and 
his scholarly knowledge. Neither dilettantesque nor hack- 
neyed nor patronizing, his treatment is freshly interpretive. 
The study of Cervantes is especially memorable because it 
shows such penetrating insight into the fundamental traits of 
humanity and is so appreciative of the gifts and character and 
world significance of Don Quixote. Perhaps the critic is over- 


serious in his comments, humor was not his most marked en- 
dowment. 
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America in Literature, originally an article in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, has the limitations of its origin, and can- 
not be regarded as anything more than a series of sketches, 
sound in judgment though limited in scope. The Torch, eight 
lectures on “Race Power in Literature,” delivered in 1903, at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston, perhaps the most popular of 
his books, discussed literary, and, in the best sense, political 
elements, the great inheritances transmitted from age to age 
by poets of genius, Aeschylus, Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Shelley. The Heart of Man, contains essays in criticism as well 
as the prose work, The Ride, which is rich in autobiographical 
elements. 

As fairly representative of Woodberry’s range, penetrative 
powers, and often provocative opinions may be mentioned the 
studies of Camoens, Gray, Shelley, Poe, Hawthorne, and Em- 
erson, each of which illustrates a special aspect of the critic’s 
interest. The essay on Camoens is particularly suggestive of 
Woodberry’s adventurous, pioneering spirit. He enjoyed 
minds which were restlessly seeking further horizons; men 
who endured many difficulties and disappointments in their 
struggle. Moreover,’ he seems to have felt almost an envy of 
this Portuguese who, well-born, educated in the famous uni- 
versity of Coimbra, courtier and poet, was exiled to stormy 
life on strange oceans and shores, knowing Africa and Asia as 
familiarly as his native peninsular home. His many misadven- 
tures during his banishment are glanced at with sympathetic 
understanding, and his fame as the author of sonnets to Cater- 
ina and of the Lusiads is explained. This epic was a poem af- 
ter Woodberry’s own heart; with a record of the exploits of 
Vasco de Gama, who ventured into “a larger and unknown 
world,” forming a main part of the narrative, the poem has 
remained through all the years since it was written as the great 
national poem, imitative of the Aeneid, yet in itself, a supreme 
presentment of the bitter, heroic, dangerous, and enthralling 
experiences of those who go down to the sea in ships. The boy- 
ish enthusiasm of Woodberry himself, living on a coast once 
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so incredibly associated with peril and bold undertakings and 
the hazards of storm and other enemies, seems to have found 
intense satisfaction in this story of danger and death,—and al- 
ways “that panic fear which is not for a moment of alarm but 
for days and nights of increasing dread—the mood which all 
great explorers have known, from Columbus to the latest, who 
have had to master their men with the desperate force of a 
higher courage and hold them to an onward course.” 

A different aspect of Woodberry’s gift is shown in his study 
of Gray. After enumerating the facts of his life the critic pre: 
sented some aspects of Gray’s intellectual life not adequately 
stressed by either Lowell or Arnold, namely Gray’s unbound- 
ed intellectual curiosity, “his passion for foreign things, wheth- 
er painting, sculpture, and architecture, music, prints, antiqui- 
ties, gardening, or national pastimes.” Also stressed was his ac- 
complishment as a scholar in Greek, his pleasure in the ro- 
mance of primitive literature, and in “wild and majestic scen- 
ery.” His interest in detail appeared in both his scholarship and 
his poetry. He was a connoisseur in words, and employed them 
to gain exact effects. Especially important, in the critic’s opin- 
ion, was Gray’s use of “composition,” the grouping of figures 
as in a painting, for, according to Woodberry, Gray’s “imagi- 
nation was internally controlied by the art of painting, not 
only in the occasional coloring and composition but especially 
in his habitual careful use of perspective,’ as in the opening 
stanza of the Eton “Ode,” and in other poems, particularly the 
“Elegy.” This the critic described as a poem which for perfec- 
tion of expression, tenderness, clarity, and interpretation of 
the commonplace possesses traits of universal appeal. 

Shelley, a life-long favorite with Woodberry, received a 
wealth of attention from that critic. Inasmuch as the subject 
was very close to Woodberry’s own tastes and convictions, it 
seems just to linger a little over his several essays on the poet 
who was to him one of the world’s great souls and gifted artists. 
In these studies we see the critic’s continuity of allegiance ex- 
pressed in varying ways, all serving to interpret faithfully the 
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Romantic poet’s life and works. The Centenary Edition of 
Shelley's Poetical Works (1892), his most scholarly publica- 
tion, prepared with loving care and scrupulous accuracy, in- 
cludes a brief biography and various notes explanatory and 
critical, all of first importance to a student of Shelley. The 
one-volume edition, 1901, of this work, first issued in four 
volumes, has been for fifty years an indispensable element in 
a Shelley library. Essays include ‘Shelley's Work’ (1892); 
“Shelley’s Poetry” (1900); ‘““Remarks on Shelley” (1g00) (all 
published in Makers of Literature); “Shelley,” in The Torch 
(1903); and a facsimile edition of the Manuscript Volume of 
Shelley’s Poems, in the Library at Harvard, with Introduction 
(1889), and Postscript (1929). 

The studies may well be read not according to chronology 
but according to topics discussed. “Remarks on Shelley” offers 
some pungent criticism of Shelley’s own painful problems 
which were due in part to his natural erdowment, in part to 
his “misguided education,” and in pari ~ fluences of 
the Revolutionary Age in which he lived. wv ith a firmness and 
a dispassionateness rather surprising in a critic professedly a 
warm admirer, Woodberry set forth Shelley’s failings as well 
as his virtues. He is pictured as “willful, precipitate, and heed- 
less through inexperience,” a lamentably poor judge of per- 
sons; and one who had little skill in foreseeing the conse- 
quences of his own acts. Yet with all these and other faults we 
are shown “the lofty purpose” and the essential Christian 
ideals of the youth, “his capacity for sacrifice, and his resolu- 
tion to be faithful to the truth as he saw it.” There is relent- 
less analysis combined with generous tribute to Shelley's spir- 
itual integrity and reiterated tribute to the unique beauty of 
Shelley’s poetical accomplishment. 

“Shelley’s Poetry’ discusses, briefly, his poems on the re- 
generation of society, ‘““which contain the most of Shelley’s sub- 
stantial thought, in which the moral prepossession of his mind 
is most manifest . . . the central thing in his genius.” Also 
stressed are his love of nature associated in various ways with 
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his “‘myth-making faculty”; his fondness for narrative; his 
treatment of “the ideal of individual nobility and happiness 
apart from society,” and his lyrics of personal emotion, “im- 
pulsive, overflowing, irresistible in their spontaneity,” many 
of them “singularly perfect in form, with music unforgettable.” 
And as indicative of Shelley’s feeling for justice is noted his 
attitude, in his poems, toward woman. 

The essay in The Torch, commenting upon the fact that in 
reading great literature many a reader first finds himself, rec- 
ognizes his latent interests and inheritances as a spiritual be- 
ing, presents Shelley as a poet particularly appealing to per- 
sons who like him are seeking for eternal principles. Thus the 
poet is shown as receiving and passing on the light-giving 
power, developed through aeons of time and communicated 
by gifted minds. Not only the teachings of Christ but philoso- 
phies of various nations were assimiliated by Shelley who in his 
more mature years achieved a distinctive style, thus described 
by the critic. “He had fallen in with Greek, in this interval, 
with Greek choral poetry on the one hand, and with Greek 
Platonic philosophy on the other. His mind was Hellenized; 
like a dark cloud his soul approached the dark clouds of 
Aeschylus and Plato; and the contact was an electrical dis- 
charge of power: the flash of that discharge was the ‘Prome- 
theus Unbound.’ Furthermore, Shelley's poetical faculty had 
developed marvelous brilliancy, sensitiveness, color, atmos- 
phere, sublimity of form, suffusion of beauty, and, all this, 
with a lyrical volume, intensity and penetration of tone, which 
his earlier verse had not shown.” 

“Shelley's Work,” written for the Centenary Edition, is an 
endeavor to estimate Shelley’s possible share as an “acknowl- 
edged legislator of the modern world.” It presents Shelley’s 
creed, emphasizing his belief in “the perfectibility of man,” 
and his desire to substitute love for force in creating a new 
society. “Those to whom social justice is still a watchword, 
and the development of the individual everywhere in liberty, 
intelligence, and virtue is a cherished hope, must be thankful 
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that Shelley lived, that the substance of his work is so vital, 
and his influence, inspiring as it is beyond that of any of our 
poets in these ways, was, and is, so completely on the side of the 
century's advance.” 

In general, Woodberry’s essays give admirably condensed 
studies of the life, the work, the fame of their individual sub- 
jects. He is essentially modern in his avoidance of literary 
loitering; readers are all pleased to see how directly he ap- 
proached essentials, and, over and above his compactness and 
scholastic assurance, there is the charm arising from a critic’s 
happily imaginative preoccupation with his own theme. 

Four volumes of biography were composed by Woodberry: 
Poe (1885), Hawthorne (1902), Swinburne (1905), and Emer- 
son (1907). It seems important to, stress the last of these as 
showing the character of Woodberry’s work at its height of 
maturity. The study of Poe (enlarged to two volumes in 1909) 
will always have a special value, for the critic was unusually 
successful in producing a just, dispassionate sketch of a writer 
who suffered as much from his admirers as from his censurers. 
The excellence of Woodberry’s work, indeed, lies in its ad- 
mirable moderation, its constant intention to preserve truth, 
its undoubted artistry in execution, and in a certain wideness 
of perspective. It was as a very important fellow-craftsman 
rather than as a man already in the temple of fame that Poe 
was pictured by this biographer. The person interpreted by 
Woodberry arouses more respect and sympathy and less senti- 
mental pity, than does the over-romantic hero pictured by 
some biographers of the poet. 

Giving weighty comments on Poe’s work as critic, as poet, 
and as writer of fiction, Woodberry showed in regard to Poe’s 
poems a special sensitiveness to their music which he found 
more impressive than their subject matter. 

‘*... He was not a philosopher nor a lover; he never served 
truth nor knew passion; he was a dreamer, and his life was, 
warp and woof, mood and sentiment instead of act and 

thought.” 
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Despite artificiality “he was, in verse as in prose, essentially 
a skillful literary artist. And furthermore, music was an essen- 
tial element of his art . . . in much of his best work the rhyth- 
mic movement is faultless in its flow and its simplicity. This is 
not all that is meant by saying that he borrowed effects from 
music. In his verses sonorousness counts independently of its 
relation to the meaning of the words, and the poem seems at 
intervals to become merely a sound, in which there is no ap- 
peal to the mind at all, but only a stimulation of the feelings 
as by the tones of an instrument. In the management of the 
theme, too, particularly in his later verse, the handling of the 
refrain, the recurrence of the same vowel sounds and the same 
order of syllabic structures, the movement of the whole poem 
by mere new presentations of the one idea, as in “The Raven,’ 
or of the same group of imagery, as in ‘Ulalume,’ partakes of 
the method of musical compositions. In these ways did Poe ap- 
propriate the effects of music, and they blended with the other 
characteristics of his art as sound and color in nature, to make 
that vague impression on the mind of which he sought the 
secret. It belongs to his originality that he could thus exercise 
his mastery in the borderland between poetry and music, 
where none before him had had power.”’® 

Published in 1902, in the American Men of Letters Series, 
Woodberry’s Hawthorne is generally considered his master- 
piece in biography. Salem was familiar ground to the critic 
who, growing up in the traditions of Puritanism, was familiar 
with the zeal for severest orthodoxy which had dominated 
both Salem and its neighbor, Beverly. This biography has a 
certain tone, which no other short biography of Hawthorne 
possesses. Woodberry indicated the way in which Hawthorne 
was influenced by his environment and its undertow of Cal- 
vinistic theology. Though the biographer gives ample atten- 
tion to later years, his most notable chapters are those dealing 
with the period before Hawthorne went to England, especially 
the dozen years of apprenticeship under the eaves in the family 


6 Poe (1885). Few changes were made in critical comments for the biography 
published in 1909. 
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house, and the pages which relate to The Scarlet Letter. This 
he called “a great and unique romance, standing apart by it- 
self in fiction,” . . . “one in which his originality found com- 
plete artistic expression.”” The poet in Woodberry detected 
and stressed the way in which Hawthorne used concrete ob- 
jects—such as the Letter ‘which multiplies itself, as the tale 
unfolds, with greater intensity and mysterious significance and 
dread suggestion.” The romancer’s dependence not upon sus- 
tained narration of events, but upon tableaux, and other pic- 
torial means, by use of contrast is pointed out, but most of 
all is emphasized the fact that to Hawthorne “spirituality in 
life was its main element,” and that The Scarlet Letter takes 
hold of the reader’s imagination because of its moral univer- 
sality as well as its charm and mystery as a work of art. 

Aware as Woodberry was of the hieratic position occupied 
by the New England minister of those early days, he was pe- 
culiarly responsive to the tragedy of the young clergyman who 
is depicted as gifted but morally weak, “suffering not for the 
original sin . . . nor by the second and heavier transgression of 
hypocrisy, cowardice, desertion, but merely from self-know]- 
edge, the knowledge that he is a living lie.”’* 

It is a question whether Woodberry was right or wrong in 
feeling that the atmosphere of the tale is unduly rigid and 
harsh. He deplored the absence from the book of “light and 
love” which he thought held a more important place in Puri- 
tanism than Hawthorne suggests. The intensity of Wood- 
berry’s analysis shows how acutely his imagination realized 
each of the characters and suffered with him or her. It seems 
strange that the critic said nothing of the probable influence 
in this story of Greek tragedy, shown in limited number of 
characters, dramatic spectacle, weight of traditional religious 
beliefs, and the terrible problem of human accountability. 

Woodberry’s monograph on Swinburne seems less effective 
than the essay included in Literary Essays (1920). Possibly 
there was too much effort to say something fresh and arresting, 


7 Henry James’s chapter on The Scarlet Letter in his Hawthorne (1875) should 
not be forgotten, as a contrast with Woodberry’s treatment of that romance. 
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but the result is not one of Woodberry’s most convincing dis- 
cussions. In the essay he described Swinburne as “a metrical 
master perfecting a native gift with all the resources of an ex- 
act and subtle scholarship in the resources of his art, its aims 
and limits as a form of music in words. . . . Perfect, however, 
in meters, he is less sensitive to purity in structural form.” 

When Woodberry accepted the commission to write a criti- 
cal biography of Emerson for the English Men of Letters Se- 
ries, 1907, he undertook one of the most difficult of tasks. Not 
only were there studies already published, dedicated to inter- 
preting the sources and nature of Emerson’s profound influ- 
ence upon his fellow-countrymen as well as upon many Euro- 
peans, but also there was need of somehow explaining in an 
English series the special ways in which Emerson “embodied 
the American spirit in his works and was himself a plain and 
shining example of it.” 

However, Woodberry achieved a notable success: he depict- 
ed and interpreted Emerson’s doctrines more adequately than 
had any preceding biographer; he avoided too partisan a spirit 
in his discussions; he wrote with the wide perspective of a 
scholar in comparative literature and philosophy. By his own 
report, “a familiar lover of Emerson’s pages from boyhood, 
he had winnowed their meaning from them,” yet he ap- 
proached the task of writing a biography in a spirit of fresh 
inquiry. Unfortunately he did not know the Journals, pub- 
lished 1909-1914. He depended chiefly upon the biographical 
works by Cabot and by Edward Emerson, though acquaintance 
with various other studies, including Matthew Arnold’s lec- 
ture on Emerson, heard by Woodberry in company with Wen- 
dell Phillips. The result of the research and reflection was a 
book compact, judicious, enlightening. 

Paradoxically enough, Woodberry said, “I own that I have 
little intellectual sympathy with him in any way; but I feel 
in his work the presence of a great mind. His is the only great 
mind that America has produced in literature.” But even if 
they differed in their intellectual methods of approach to ab- 
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stract truth the two men had more in common than the critic 
realized: there is plenty of evidence in Woodberry’s Agathon, 
Spenser, Shelley, to show the kinship of their ideas, and their 
common indebtedness to Plato, Montaigne, and others. 

Perhaps some readers will find Woodberry’s criticism over- 
intellectual, too interested in making “reason prevail,’ when 
they might welcome more attention to Emerson’s magnetic 
literary method. Through constant use of varied concrete al- 
lusion, highly distinctive diction, short, arresting sentences, 
Emerson’s prose gives an intellectual momentum never for- 
gotten by those allured to thought by his cosmic range and his 
human suggestiveness. It is necessary, however, to report that 
Woodberry, like Arnold, thought Emerson “was not a great 
writer in the sense in which Bacon, Montaigne, or Pascal are 
great writers.” 

As selective suggestion of Woodberry’s critical approach it 
is well to glance at his treatment of the prose works. The critic 
regarded Nature as Emerson's most significant book, express- 
ing with poetic effectiveness essential doctrines, ‘the primacy 
of the soul,” “the sufficiency of nature,” and “the immediacy 
of God.” In that volume the reader is introduced to Emerson’s 
serene passion for beauty, both natural and ideal; his depend- 
ence upon intuition rather than upon apparent logic; his con- 
ception of man’s kinship with the Divine, and also Emerson's 
frank, invigorating belief in the individual’s freedom uncir- 
cumscribed by any authority except spiritual truth and hu- 
man love. 

It is in discussion of the general essays that Woodberry is 
most distinctive: he considered these as a group, not singly, 
and defined Emerson’s essential, repeated ideas. The result is 
not a series of graceful descriptive comments but a closely 
woven exposition, searching and faithful in analysis, illus- 
trated by a limited number of quotations, and devoted to 
showing that the essayist had, not a metaphysical system, but, 
rather, a fundamental body of doctrine, with members closely 
inter-related. Thus the reader is shown that Emerson was no 
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casual, ephemeral thinker but a scholar with, to him, unshake- 
able conclusions embodying such abstract themes as latency, 
identity, equivalence (compensation), equality, self-reliance, 
self-evolution, ascension. 

‘Voodberry showed that Emerson had shrewd practical phi- 
losophy full of “prudential wisdom.” His views on authority 
and individualism evidently did not engage the entire sympa- 
thy of Woodberry, who believed that “society achieved some- 
thing which the individual cannot accomplish” and that “the 
institutional life of the race is, for civilization, of greater im- 
portance than individual life, or at least is not a negligible 
thing.” The critic. declared Emerson ‘sound in his democra- 
cy,” “close to the soil,” and “‘nearer to the plain people than 
any other man of letters.’’ Emerson inspired men to “industry, 
self-assertion, effort,’ ‘moral power,’” and he combatted so- 
cialized paternalism, knowing that it will not produce first- 
rate citizens but will rob men of “responsibility and degrade 
them both in mind and spirit.” “The less government we have 
the better” was his dictum. With Emerson’s views, in general, 
on social responsibility, Woodberry was in harmony, as may 
be seen in the latter’s Democracy and in Wendell Phillips. 

It is startling to meet Woodberry’s assertion that Emerson 
‘“was not a Christian in any proper use of the word . . . he was 
a link in the de-Christianization of the world in laying off the 
vesture of the old religion . . . it is plain no modern mind can 
abide in his ideas.” This, perhaps the most controversial of 
Woodberry’s remarks, needs explanation. Emerson was not a 
Trinitarian; he questioned the authority of transmitted dog- 
mas and usages of the Church including the rite of the Com- 
munion, which to Woodberry, a loyal churchman, was “one 
high ecclesiastical act in which truth was embedded through 
all the Christian centuries.” However, Woodberry honored 
Emerson’s idealism sympathetically, and emphasized the fact 
that Emerson “was a man who lived in the spirit,” who be- 


lieved that “‘the soul is omnipresent and omnipotent even in 
matter.” 
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There can be no doubt that Woodberry made a very sub- 
stantial contribution to American literature. In his essays and 
in his biographies he presented, through his firmly woven lan- 
guage, individual, penetrating analyses of certain great writ- 
ers. He elevated the standard of literary criticism by his in- 
sistence on the critic’s need of independence, discrimination, 
and spacious background of knowledge. Never cowed by an- 
other critic’s magisterial pronouncements nor subject to tra- 
ditional opinions about literature, his writing was fresh, stim- 
ulating, closely reasoned, and very searching. He was not con- 
tent to deal with generalizations but worked with the specific 
and concrete. 

His early association with Lowell, whom he praised in later 
essays, gave Woodberry both incentive and guidance in the 
field of letters. As poets and professors they approached litera- 
ture from somewhat similar points of view, though with many 
differences in interest and in expression. The mellow geniality, 
the highly idiomatic, full-flowing expression in Lowell's criti- 
cal essays is unlike the more nervous, compact, orderly progress 
of Woodberry’s critiques. Lowell’s irresistible humor, his 
glancing allusiveness, his conversational mood, his leisurely 
manner, together with his rhythmical periods, make him the 
less scholastic and more quotable of the two writers. Yet Wood- 
berry, aware of modern thought in science, philosophy, psy- 
chology, and anthropology concentrated, in his best pages, 
succinct opinions, suggestive, individual impressions which 
give his work a value different from that of Lowell—that of 
a carefully planned, orderly method, a more philosophical 


approach, and a wider though not less distinctively human 
sympathy. 
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MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


A NOTE ON A TRANSCENDENTAL FRIENDSHIP 


DAVID P. EDGELL 


F all those who wrote whim upon their door, Ellery Chan- 

ning was, perhaps, the most unpredictable. Endowed with 
intelligence, poetic sensitivity, and wit, he was consistent only in 
his inability to discipline himself and in his capacity for self-pity. 
In the early 1840's he was a young man of promise, finding in the 
Concord of Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott, and Hawthorne a spiritual 
as well as a physical home. And like so many young men of prom- 
ise, he found Emerson an avatar in whom he thought he could 
place his whole trust. Emerson, however, only partly conscious of 
the deep intensity of the feelings which he inspired in his young 
men, wrote to Margaret Fuller in 1843: 


Ellery has many values for me, or would have, if I were better & 
more social. But the virtues & shining gifts of men admonish us 
often that our ears & eyes are gross & heavy. And for his sake I 
wish I were younger & gladder for he is, I think, very susceptible 
of influence from such as he could love.* 

As the years went on and Ellery remained a man of promise, 
though no longer young, he began to blame Emerson for his own 
failure, accusing the older man of withholding the affection so 
necessary to his development. Two letters, one written in 1856, 
the other dateless, but, one may guess, belonging to a somewhat 
later period, testify to Channing’s inordinate self-pity and his need 
for loving warmth and reassurance; but they also testify to Emer- 
son’s coldness, his spiritual isolation, and his preoccupation with 
his own ideas. Channing was not alone in his complaints: Mar- 
garet Fuller and Thoreau also bore witness to the difficulty of a 
warm relationship with the man who, in spite of his glowing trib- 
utes to ideal friendship, wrote, “Almost all people descend to 
meet. . . . What a perpetual disappointment is actual society, 
even of the virtuous and gifted!”? These two letters, which have 


1 Ralph L. Rusk, editor, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 
1939), IMI, 174. 


2 The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, [1883]), 11, 
190, 191. 
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recently come into the present writer’s possession, are both ad- 
dressed simply to Elizabeth, but we may assume without much 
doubt that they were written to Channing’s long-time friend, Eliz- 
abeth Hoar. Perhaps it is not amiss to suggest that Channing hoped 
she would speak of their contents to Emerson. 


, 1856. 
My dear Elizabeth, New Bedford, Dec 29, 185 


during [sic] the past year, Waldo has been twice to this place to 
lecture yet in neither instance, has he told me that he was coming, 
that he would like to see me, or in any way interested himself to 
even as much as shake hands, and yet this is the man, whom I have 
loved far more I know, than any one who is directly connected 
with him, and for whom I could sacrifice all else. I agree with you, 
W. is an exceptional person; we love him, and he,—(put in any- 
thing you please). 

But I know not, that the sufferings I have experienced in the 
cause, will meet your sympathy, and how strange it seemed to hear 
W. lecturing on friendship. If he knew all the hearts he has frozen, 
he might better read something on the fall of human hopes. 

I am passing a wretched winter, in wretched spirits. I have suf- 
fered this year incalculable losses, that no words can ever tell, that 
I have never dared to think of. I pity those whose life is in the past 
and who have great and signal disasters in their memories, & these, 
you cannot know, so smooth has been the pathway of your exist- 
ence. All lose their friends, those who are dear to us go and are no 
more. But there are other things that remain inscrutably fixed in 
the mind. 

Those who cannot sorrow are the most unhappy, those who can- 
not weep, deplore the most, those who cannot complain, utter the 
loudest cries. ’ 

I regret so much, tha: so long a time has gone by, without my 
having written to you. If you could sometimes drop me a mere en- 
velope through the office, if it merely contained your hand-writ- 
ing it would be much, in this solitude, in which I live. 

I was in Concord, last month, but I thought it was not best to 
call, as there had fallen a stroke upon your heart. As long as you 
live, there will yet be some one left, who may sometimes not wholly 
forget my existence. 

I lose very much, by never seeing Sophy.* How much and how 
long I have loved her. I can remember her, as a little girl in a red 
gown in the avenue of the old manse and now I suppose we must 

3 Most probably Sophia Bradford Ripley, youngest daughter of the Reverend 
Samuel Ripley, the owner of the Old Manse. He had died in 1847, but his wife, 
Sarah Alden Bradford Ripley, continued to live in the house with her family. 


Channing had become acquainted with Mrs. Ripley in 1848. Cp. Rusk, The 
Letters cf Ralph Waldo Emerson, w, 27. 
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call her a woman. I miss her very much and her mother who is so 
dear to me. I hope so much that no disaster will happen to Sophy, 
‘who seems to me like one of my children, for whom I never cease, 
day or night, to feel the most painful anxiety. 
Farewell, 
WEC 
My dear Elizabeth, 

I do not forget you, even if I go away, & become as if I were not, 
even if the years go round, & enable me never to speak to you. Why 
should I, for do I not often think of you, & is not this, as good? 
Alas! for those I love, that I was born a thinker, & can be to them, 
litle or nothing, like a reed hard by this stream of life, on which 
we bend [sic], a reed, cold & graceless, bending only silently with 
the stream. 

Yet I never see you without feeling refreshed, yet I never hear 
of you without hearing of one of the dearest friends I have. It is at 
once your truth & your independence, your uprightness that noth- 
ing can sway, & your sympathies, that are impulsive & feminine. I 
can count but three friends, yourself, & Caroline, and Emerson; 
I call him Emerson, because our friendship, Alas! is manly, & I 
cannot call him by a softer name. 

Caroline is now to me, like a rich possession, in which I once 
had a part, but of which, I have now but little use. Our friendship 
is homely, practical, real. There is no sentiment in it. Time has 
made us us [sic], different. Our friendship began too early, before 
we were matured, & of course, like all those friendships suffered a 
change. But I have sacrificed nothing to Caroline, while she has 
much to me. I never think of her without pleasure; I never hear 
of her without emotion, & she is part of my existence. 

To Emerson, I have sacrificed one half my life, one good half, 
to be near this remorseless hand which like the keen scissors of the 
Fates, cuts with remediless stroke, at once my life & my joy. A fear- 
ful price I have had to pay for loving him, terrible in its effects, 
large in its sum, which he has wrung from me by years of pain & 
days of sorrow. I have never parted from him without the bitter- 
est regret, not for having parted, but for having come. I know too 
well, that we who love him, have no share in his heart; I know too 
well the drops of blood, & tears of agony, it costs to love without 
return, & I have loved him so long & so well. It is the way men love, 
awful to think of. Born with an ardent nature, framed for affec- 
tion, for gaiety, the creature of impulse, and the child of passion, 
under the unsparing hand of this terrible master, I have become 
like a statue, a machine, in which no part of myself is left. The 
child of feeling has become the cold, barren thinker. I have paid 
a fearful price. It has been wrung from me by force. So great is the 
nobility of this man, so profound is his insight, so large & respon- 


4 Caroline Sturgis Tappan, a friend of most of the Concord notables. 
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sible is his organization, Herculean in his proportions, and as ad- 
mirably balanced as the pillars of the Parthenon, all who love 
him must fall immeasurably into the rear. But to love the Gods is 
too great for the price which it costs. Yet the nature of this man is 
so unsparing that how can any escape. [sic] It would be as absurd 
for me not to love him, as not to live, to separate myself from him, 
as not to be, & while he lives, I have all to live for, & would pay 
any price for his friendship. Yes! the price of myself. And yet I 
hate almost these deep, fearful, agonizing relations, on which all 
hangs, & which are filled to the brim with Fate. 

You know the feeling I have towards yourself; you know that 
weal or wo [sic] betide, you can never be less to mie, than at the 
first moment when I saw you. Your sorrows do not render you sor- 
rowful to me; your circumstances which I do not admire, for in 
them you seem to me a little fettered, affect me not at all. With 
you, I have had simply to render myself. Our relation has always 
been simple & understood. If my own nature sometimes runs to 
an extreme, it is not so with yours. Yet you scarcely believe in 
friendship. That is, you have peculiar tendencies, which take you 
away from life. 

My life has been a sacrifice. I have given myself away, to poetry, 
to friendship, to thought. The sacrifice has been made; it is ir- 
remediable. The best friend I ever had, is to me, as if he were 
dead. Those who are bound to me by deeper ties, have fallen un- 
der my severe eye, which does not allow any inferiorities, as it 
would, & as it should have done. When you think therefore of 
yourself & contrast your lot with mine, you will not perhaps con- 
sider your destiny so terrible. 


For have you not friends, brothers, home? 
Where in your heart do the fallen statues stand 
Of your deceaséd friendships, & the vase 
That should have held the ashes of those hearts 
Lies broken at their side? What lyre hast strung, 
And heard men laugh in mockery at its chords, 
Become a byeword, “There he goes the dreamer.” 
Have all eyes turned on you, & turned with pain ? 
Art chilled by frosts in those you love like life? 
Dost know that bleeding wounds are open still? 
Have had all these & more, have had like me,— 
In vain, thou canst not, couldst not, wouldst not 

live with these.— 

W.E.C. 


But in spite of the hopeless tone of these letters, Channing was 
never completely estranged from Emerson. They had begun to 
take long walks together in the early forties, and their practice 
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continued throughout Emerson’s active life; in 1871 Emerson con- 
tributed a preface to Channing’s poem The Wanderer. The bar- 
rier between the two was psychological, and Channing, though 
perhaps the most deeply wounded by Emerson's emotional in- 
ability to respond to those who came under his influence, was not 
the least typical in his reaction to Emerson’s coldness. 
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The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Julian P. Boyd. Asso- 
ciate Editors: Lyman H. Butterfield and Mina R. Bryan. Vol- 
ume I, 1760-1776 (Pp. lviii, 679). Volume II, 7777 to 18 June 
1779, Including the Revisal of the Laws, 1776-1786. (Pp. xxiv, 
665). Volume II, 18 June 1779 to 30 September 1780. (Pp. 
xxxiii, 672). (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1950-1951. 
$10.0¢ per volume.) . 


When the first collected edition of Jefferson’s writings appeared 
in 1829, less than three years had passed since the remarkable patri- 
otic demonstration set off by his dramatic exit into immortality, 
Andrew Jackson had just been inaugurated as the “second Jeffer- 
son,” and South Carolina Nullifiers were busily reviving the Jeffer- 
sonian “doctrines of ’98.” These circumstances helped to make 
The Memoirs, Correspondence, and Private Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson a major public event. The four volumes at once became 
the canon of political orthodoxy, as Jefferson’s name was for over 
thirty years a dominant symbol in democratic politics. Because 
they worked with traditional ideas and formulae, public men had 
a sense of continuity with the political past. As the political tradi- 
tion ossified, reverence for Jefferson slowly became for most men 
an empty patriotic ritual and the special forte of scholars, histori- 
ans, and antiquarians. At first glance it seems ironic that the pres- 
ent generation, which has broken so irrevocably with" the Jeffer- 
sonian tradition, should have restored Monticello, enshrined Jef- 
ferson’s memory in marble to form the heroic triangle in Washing- 
ton, and now received, as the crowning achievement of recent 
scholarly inquiry, the first volumes of a monumental edition of 
Jefferson’s writings. On deeper reflection, however, such is the nat- 
ural outcome of a tradition and a reputation no longer a dynamic 
force in the public forums and yet too deeply embedded in the na- 
tional consciousness to be discarded and forgotten. 

The first three huge volumes of The Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son make a small beginning on an edition that will run to a mini- 
mum of fifty-two volumes. Such magnificence has never before 
been showered upon a single historical figure (and one who was 
only incidentally a writer). All of the modern tools of historical 
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research and the printer’s art have been mobilized to make this 
edition the most conspicuous work of editorial scholarship in our 
time. The craft and omniscience spread before the reader seem to 
beg silence; but would it be impious to raise the question of cost? 
The expenditure of a few hundred thousand dollars and the la- 
bor of many years puts a heavy responsibility on scholars, who 
ought to be concerned with their obligations to society. It is not 
clear to me how this gigantic luxury will benefit laymen or stu- 
dents or men engaged in public affairs. At ten dollars a volume, 
who will own sets of The Jefferson Papers? The best libraries, the 
rich and well born, but only a few self-denying scholars genuinely 
able to profit from them. Moreover, the common seeker of Jeffer- 
son’s wisdom will have to plow through what must seem to him 
a mountain of triviality and pedantry (and he will not even have 
the aid of volume indexes). Finally, if the first three volumes are 
representative, the fullness of this edition will elaborate but not 
significantly alter historical understanding of Jefferson. No one 
should doubt the importance of Jefferson’s papers. Previous edi- 
tions have been inaccurate and incomplete. Still it is a question 
whether the special needs of historians might not have been al- 
most as well provided for by the use of microfilm or a similar 
method. 

The plan of the edition as a whole is explained in Volume I. 
The division of the work into two series, the first “chronological” 
and the second “classified,” is no doubt justified, even though it 
sacrifices the over-all continuity of Jefferson’s life. By the designa- 
tion “papers,” the editors do not mean that all documents of Jef- 
ferson’s authorship are included, and many of the items are Jef- 
fersonian solely by reason of relationship. The editorial notes ap- 
pended to each entry supply all the bibliographical and historical 
information reasonably to be expected; however, it is regrettable 
that the editors did not further exhaust the possibilities of research 
by indicating the earliest known publication of important papers. 
The bulk of Jefferson’s letters in the first three volumes are recipi- 
ent’s copies, which makes it highly probable that a great many 
authentic items have not been recovered. The search still goes on; 
and at thft end of their labors, the editors expect to have to com- 
pile one or two volumes of addenda. The job of authenticating so 
many letters, some of them discovered in the columns of partisan 
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newspapers, demands the utmost skill. Some errors are inevitable. 
Take, for example, the well-known letter of June ?, 1776, to 
George Wythe which the editors acknowledge to be “highly sus- 
pect.” No manuscript has been located, and the text is taken from 
the Charleston Courier of 1803. The clinching evidence against 
the text, which presents Jefferson advocating an independent ju- 
diciary, will be found in The Works of John Adams, C. F. Adams, 
editor, Volume IV, p. 198 (Boston, 1851). The text is a transcript, 
virtually word for word and comma for comma, of Adams's re- 
marks on the judiciary in his “Thoughts on Government” (Janu- 
ary, 1776). Why such a letter should be included in a definitive 
edition is not explained. 

The first three volumes unfold Jefferson’s career to the onset of 
his great travail as Governor of Virginia during the British in- 
vasion. In addition to the important letters here printed for the 
first time, such as the brilliant series to Edmund Pendleton in 
1776, the sheer quantity is often very revealing. So sparse was Paul 
L. Ford’s selection for his edition that Jefferson was almost never 
seen from the perspective of more than a single letter at a time. 
Now we may view one of Governor Jefferson’s days from the multi- 
ple perspective provided by as many as seven letters. Thus, while 
the main outlines of the Jefferson image are basically unchanged, 
it is brought into sharper focus by the immensity of detail con- 
tained in the new edition. A more important advance over its 
forerunners is the extensive publication of letters written to Jeffer- 
son. These supply, in many cases, the context of Jefferson’s own 
thoughts and actions, and they often tell us more about Jefferson 
and his times than the letters of the sage himself. Those who had 
hoped that these volumes would shed a ray of light on the young 
Jefferson’s private life, and especially his marriage, will be disap- 
pointed. As the editor remarks, there has been in the past a dispro- 
portionate emphasis on Jefferson’s political career; but, certainly 
until 1780, Jefferson so concealed his private life as to leave pos- 
terity no alternative. His immense reticence on affairs of the heart 
will continue to confound the biographer, who must still rely up- 
on Henry S. Randall’s work of nearly one hundred years ago. The 
comn:on image of Jefferson will, no doubt, remain narrowly 
bounded by his public career. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of these early volumes are the 
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special editorial notes and sequences showing the evolution of 
major Jeffersonian documents. Mr. Boyd had previously made 
such a study of the Declaration of ladependence. The same meth- 
od is applied to the “Declaration of Causes and Necessity for Tak- 
ing up Arms,” and it yields an important reinterpretation of that 
document. Examining the Virginia Constitution of 1776 in the 
light of Jefferson’s three drafts, the editors laboriously argue his 
influence on the Constitution adopted. But the fact that Jefferson 
fought the first Virginia Constitution throughout his life supplies 
the only evidence most people will want on this point. Inasmuch 
as the editors permit themselves to step outside of chronological 
limits in dealing with these major documents, a brief summary of 
Jefferson’s manifold efforts to revise the Constitution, culminating 
in the Convention of 1829, would have helped to place hitn in his 
proper relation to that subject. Unquestionably the peak achieve- 
ment of the first three volumes is “The Revisal of the Laws, 1776- 
1786,” which occupies the greater part of Volume II. What most 
impressed me in this nearly complete record of Jefferson’s work 
in the revolutionary Virginia legislature was the man’s conserva- 
tism. On the subject of religion, for example, bills 83, 84, and 85, 
were for the purpose of saving the lands of the Church, punishing 
Sabbath violators, and appointing fast days. Jefferson was, of 
course, later represented as hostile to all such measures. His legis- 
lative work of this period fell far short of achieving genuinely 
democratic and humanitarian reforms. The evidence provided on 
this point is overwhelming, and it conflicts sharply with the basic 
assumption of the edition that all of Jefferson’s labors were guided 
by the liberal ideals of the Declaration of Independence as we have 


enerally understood them. 
8 ‘ MERRILL D. PETERSON. 


The New Nation: A History of the United States During the Con- 
federation, 1781-1789. By Merrill Jensen. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xviii, 433, xi. $5.00.) 


Professor Jensen’s account of the history of the United States be- 
tween the end of the War of Independence and the adoption of 
the Constitution can best be understood as a complete repudiation 
of the John Fiske “Critical Period” thesis. Where Fiske found de- 
pression and stagnation of trade, Jensen finds economic revival. 
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Where Fiske found political disorganization bordering on anar- 
chy, Jensen finds administrative advance. Where Fiske found fis- 
cal chaos, Jensen finds substantial progress toward solving the fi- 
nancial problems of the new nation. Where Fiske found the po- 
litical and economic anarchy of the period to be epitomized in the 
Articles of Confederation, Jensen finds that the Articles, on the 
whole, coped successfully with basic problems. 

Here, then, are fundamentally different historical appraisals of 
the meaning and significance of an important period in Ameri- 
can history. For Fiske, the period is to be seen as one of anarchy 
and decay, ended only when the Constitution, the work of patriotic 
political geniuses, was adopted and ratified. For Jensen, the pe- 
riod was one in which different political and economic groups held 
varying conceptions of the nature and purpose—and, hence, of 
the structure—of government. The fundamental antagonisms of 
the period were continuations of those which had arisen earlier 
during the struggle for independence. One group, composed large- 
ly of land speculators, financiers, great merchants, and the like, 
who had been largely reluctant revolutionists and even yet feared 
the masses, sought to create a government that would be concerned 
more with the protection of property than with reform; these at- 
tacked the Articles and supported the Constitution. The second 
basic group, composed largely of small farmers and urban and 
rural debtors, who had provided the energy in the struggle for in- 
dependence, now sought to create a government that would ex- 
tend the democratic advances of the Revolution; these supported 
the Articles and opposed the Constitution. 

It is unfortunate that Jensen chose to focus his attack on Fiske 
not only because innumerable revisions of Fiske’s thesis have al- 
ready been made, but also because excessive preoccupation with 
refuting Fiske seems to have led him into positions no more de- 
fensible than those he challenges. 

Given the importance of “democracy” to Jensen’s conception of 
the period, for example, and given his identification of the “pro- 
democratic” elements with the “‘pro-Articles” forces, it would have 
been desirable somewhere to present a statement of the meaning 
of the term “democracy” as he uses it. Perhaps then we should 
have had an explanation of the curious paradoxes of Tom Paine, 
a “democratic” leader, defending speculator Robert Morris and 
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attacking paper money; of “democratic” Patrick Henry’s and Sam 
Adams's defense of what Jensen calls “narrow views” of religion; 
of “anti-democratic” Alexander Hamilton’s activities as secretary 
of the Society for the Promotion of the Manumission of Slaves and 
attacks on Samuel Chase and other speculators. 

Perhaps, too, we should then have had an explanation of Jen- 
sen’s estimate of the Ordinance of 1787: “It is too often said, and 
believed, that the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which repealed 
the Ordinance of 1784, provided for democracy in the territories 
of the United States. The reverse is actually true.” Presumably 
Jensen’s characterization of the Ordinance as the “reverse” of 
democratic rests upon his analysis of its provisions: “Under the 
Ordinance of 1787, government was to be carried on by a gover- 
nor, a secretary, and three judges appointed by Congress. These 
men were to adopt whatever laws they chose from among those of 
the thirteen states. Whenever a district had 5,000 male inhabi- 
tants, the landowners could choose an assembly. . . . The assembly 
could pass laws, but the governor was to have an absolute veto on 
all legislation.” 

The Northwest Ordinance, to be sure, contains the provisions 
to which Jensen refers. But it also contains the following provi- 
sions to which Jensen does not refer: abolition of primogeniture 
(earlier in his book, and in an entirely different connection, Jen- 
sen cites the attack on primogeniture as a major example of demo- 
cratic reform); recognition of the local laws and customs relating 
to property of the French and Canadian inhabitants; freedom of 
religion; establishment of habeas corpus and trial by jury; guar- 
antee of the right to bail and prohibition of cruel and unusual 
punishments; no deprivation of liberty or property except by 
judgment of peers or the law of the land; encouragement of public 
education; new states to be admitted on the basis of equality with 
the old; establishment of representative political institutions; abo- 
lition of slavery or involuntary servitude. 

Professor Jensen tends to draw unqualified conclusions even 
when the evidence would seem to suggest the need for qualifica- 
tion. His estimate of the post-Revolutionary economy provides a 
case in point. Trade and commerce were flourishing: “The evi- 
dence of the growth in the amount of commodities exported, and 
of the tonnage of American ships, shows that not only did Ameri- 
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cans regain much of their old commerce, but that they had in- 
creased it over the dreams of merchants in 1775.” Domestic indus- 
try boomed: “The interest, the schemes, the hope of the future, 
and aid by state governments after the Revolution, combined to 
bring about a rapid expansion of American manufacturing.” Ag- 
riculture made less progress, but even so, in the South “the to- 
bacco trade revived rapidly,” “the decline of indigo was more than 
compensated for by the rapid growth of cotton planting” and “as- 
tonishing progress” was made in the cultivation of grain; in the 
North, though conditions were not so good, “there were signs of 
overall improvement for agriculture”; and “the farmers in the 
middle states with better lands and better transportation shared 
in the growth of exports” and had the added advantage of “gov- 
ernments . . . favorable to them.” With respect. to public finance, 
the balance sheet shows that “the new nation had a cash income 
from the states; that it had sound credit with Dutch bankers; that 
it paid most of the interest on the foreign debt and part of the in- 
terest on the domestic debt; and finally, that it had arrived at a 
point where it could begin to pay the principal as well as the in- 
terest on the domestic debt. . . .” The picture presented, therefore, 
is one of a flourishing economy. But if all this is true, how does 
Jensen explain the fact that “by 1786 clamorous public creditors 
and harassed taxpayers and debtors had forced seven of the states 
to adopt some form of paper money” while other states resorted 
to stay laws and other expedients in the interest of creditors? Too 
often, it seems, Jensen’s conclusions are drawn without regard to 
all of the evidence that he himself has gathered. 

On certain levels, therefore, Jensen’s argument is not fully con- 
vincing. Can the supporters of the Articles be identified complete- 
ly with the “democratic” forces of the country, and are the sup- 
porters of the Constitution invariably the opponents of “democ- 
racy’? Did the fact of economic revival—assuming even that it took 
place on the scale maintained—necessarily eliminate the need for 
stronger government? Does the fact that the supporters of the 
Articles were willing to strengthen the government after the Con- 
stitution had been submitted argue for their impartiality and dis- 
interestedness or for their being engaged in a political maneuver? 
Is it true, in the face of evidence to the contrary for the state of 
Massachusetts, that the political struggles of the post-Revolution- 
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ary period were simply continuations of the pre-Revolutionary 
conflict of radical and conservative? Did the assumption by several 
states of the national debt owing to their citizens really represent 
the partial liquidation of that debt or merely its transference? 
The era of the Articles of Confederation was not, as John Fiske 
would have had us believe, one of chaos and old night. But nei- 
ther has Jensen proved that it was one of rosy-fingered dawn. 


SIGMUND DIAMOND. 


Nook Farm: Mark Twain’s Hartford Circle. By Kenneth R. An- 
drews. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 
288. $4.75.) 


Mark Twain asa Literary Artist. By Gladys Carmen Bellamy. (Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 396. $5.00.) 


Some time ago Bernard DeVoto, who knows more about this 
matter than anyone else, pointed out that two detailed studies re- 
mained to be made before biographers could deal effectively with 
Mark Twain’s life as a whole: a study of that incubus, the Paige 
typesetter, and a study of the effect of his Hartford years on Twain's 
art and personality. Nook Farm lays the groundwork and builds 
much of the superstructure of the second study, discussing in de- 
tail the life of Twain’s intimates in Hartford. Preparation of the 
book required lengthy examination of many documents not here- 
tofore studied by social and intellectual historians or Twain's bi- 
ographers, as well as re-examination of more familiar materials. 
The result is a skillful and, for the most part, interesting account 
of the actions and attitudes of a special group of people who must 
have had considerable effect upon Mark Twain. 

Nook Farm was the small, self-segregated residential district at 
the edge of Hartford to which Twain moved his family in 1871, 
in which he built his famous house in 1874, and from which he did 
not finally move until 1891, though he was often absent on his 
restless wanderings. In this period he reached the peak of his per- 
sonal life and literary production, and then passed it to enter on 
his series of disasters. The major residents of Nook Farm during 
his years there were Charles Dudley Warner, who collaborated on 
Twain’s first novel; Harriet Beecher Stowe, whose energies were 
for a time at the center of much of Nook Farm’s community life; 
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and the Rev. Joseph Twichell, who became one of Twain's two 
most intimate friends. 

The introductory and concluding chapters of the book describe 
the founding and dissolution of Nook Farm. The four main chap- 
ters discuss the residents’ religious views, their family and group 
life, their ideas of politics and business and the human race, and 
their literary productions. These well-documented chapters give 
the reader an excellent picture of many of the influences to which 
Mark Twain was exposed. When Professor Andrews takes up the 
question of how these influences actually affected Twait:’s thought 
and personality and writings, he presents many new insighis; but 
he is not so successful in overcoming the enormous difficulties of 
separating these influences from earlier ones and from contempo- 
rary influences not originating in the Nook Farm community. Yet 
these difficulties may be not just enormous but completely in- 
superable, and the book’s inability to overcome them does not pre- 


vent its being a valuable contribution to knowledge about Twain 
and his period. 


The foreword to Mark Twain as a Literary Artist begins: “This 
book is an attempt to evaluate Mark Twain as professional au- 
thor, as craftsman, indeed as literary artist. Its starting point was 
my conviction that Mark Twain was much more the conscious 
craftsman than is generally believed; but the phase of the subject 
which became most interesting to me was the way in which Mark 
Twain’s work reflects his basic attitudes towards mankind, towards 
life itself; finally, the study led to the application of certain aes- 
thetic principles to that work.” The foreword then goes on, one 
paragraph later, to say that the book includes an attempt to study 
Twain’s “view of the relation of the individual to society and of 
the nature of good and evil.” Now all this is confusing, and such a 
voluminous, variegated plan was almost certain to produce a comn- 
fused result. 

In a book with this title and some of these intentions, after the 
appearance of so many studies which make little attempt to deal 
with the aesthetics of Twain’s works, the reader has a right to ex- 
pect the presentation of a fairly well worked out theory of literary 
art and the application of that theory. We have had studies which 
examine Twain’s productions not as aesthetic successes or fail- 
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ures but as products of their environment, as ways toward under- 
standing a personality, as forerunners of modern fiction, as points 
on graphs showing the histories of ideas and moods and modes 
such as pessimism, realism, naturalism, primitivism, or guilt for 
slavery and the destruction of the forest. In a book entitled Mark 
Twain as a Literary Artist we should expect to find that which, 
unfortunately, we do not: an effective examination of style and 
form, in the largest meaning of both terms. 

This book does deal with Twain’s style, in a small section which 
is entirely out of proportion with the magnificence of its subject; 
but the book never really deals meaningfully with the over-all 
form of any of Twain's works, good or bad. And nowhere does a 
well developed aesthetic theory appear: the “certain aesthetic 
principles” referred to in the foreword do not emerge clearly ex- 
cept for the highly questionable principle that a work of fiction 
can be an “aesthetic success” only if its ideas are a unity—a unity 
which Mark Twain did not achieve because’ of conflicts in his 
mind and personality, which are well documented in this study. 
The book does contribute much quotation from Twain’s exposi- 
tory remarks on writing and much evidence of his revisions, there- 
by demonstrating that he probably tried consciously to achieve 
craftsmanship more often than general critical opinion has 
thought. The trouble is that the book does not adequately exam- 


ine that craftsmanship. ne, 
.ARVEL COLLINS. 


The French Education of Henry Adams. By Max I. Baym. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 358. $5.00.) 


The consideration devoted to Henry Adams in the generation 
following his death, coming after the failure of his contemporaries 
to appreciate him as he felt he deserved, has fully lived up to his 
sense of historical irony. Scholarship now joins with criticism in 
revising upwards :.is all too deprecatory self-appraisal, and in 
pushing somewhat beyond his own inquiry into the conditions 
that framed his mind. Both of these two tendencies converge in 
the present study, which concentrates with industrious enthusi- 
asm upon a specialized but strategic area of intellectual contact. 
“The extent ofAdams’s indebtedness to French thought can only 
be known and measured by one who has lived for many years 
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among the books he had read,” writes Dr. Baym, an academic 
specialist in French literature who is more than ready to meet this 
criterion. For some eighteen years (a presumable warrant for call- 
ing his protagonist “Henry’’), in connection with a larger project 
“involving Adams’s approach to philosophy and science, as well 
as historiography,” he has been sifting the evidence afforded by 
the Adams collection of the Massachusetts Historical Society and 
by other unpublished sources of information and inference, as well 
as collecting the appropriate references and incidental remarks 
scattered through Adams’s books and published letters. 

The result is not the sort of implicit interpretation of France, 
its cultural landscapes and moral horizons, that might be so readi- 
ly gleaned from the essays and insights of Henry James. Henry 
Adams was perhaps too conscious of himself, his quasi-official réle 
or lack of one, to become what literary historians describe as an 
“intermediary.” On the other hand, his self-cultivation had been 
nourished from youth upon French culture, which formed an im- 
portant part of his family heritage from the eighteenth century, as 
this volume indicates in its opening chapter. It goes on to show— 
what was well attested by Adams’s personal library—not only that 
he took a continuing interest in the belles lettres of contemporary 
France, but that his successive professional undertakings were of- 
ten enriched and even stimulated by works of French erudition 
and speculation. Throughout life he continued to oscillate between 
the philosophical poles of Descartes and Pascal; and now it is in- 
teresting to have his marginal comments on the Discours sur la 
méthode; yet serious students may balk at his editor’s designation 
‘ of the Pensées as “‘a collection of poémes en prose.” They may be 

less surprised by Adams’s use of French documents in his Ameri- 
can histories than by his very casual way of obtaining them through 
a diplomatic friend who hired a copyist. Yet his most direct ap- 
proach to France itself, and incidentally to concrete examples of 
its literature, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, becomes less im- 
pressionistic when reread in the light of the bibliographical docu- 
mentation now provided. 

The substance of Mr. Baym’s contribution is neither more nor 
less than his title promises: a series of footnotes documenting one 
of the major influences upon The Education of Henry Adams. 
That influence, since it is French, detaches from its cosmopolitan 
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context into a pattern of its own, more relevant than the German 
though less than the British. But the history of ideas can hardly be 
restricted to national boundaries without risking the hazards of 
exaggeration, stressing one current at the expense of others, strain- 
ing relationships or superimposing categories. Thus Mommsen, 
who must have loomed large in Adams’s world, figures mainly in 
Mr. Baym’s monograph as a German savant who advised his pupils 
to learn French; while Poe is twice mentioned as the possible 
source from which Adams first learned about Laplace and Comte. 
Rushing toward the other extreme, and seeking French inspira- 
tion for some of the most fundamental problems that bedevilled 
his hero, Mr. Baym finds a tenuous link between the poetry of 
Sully-Prudhomme and Adams’s lifelong preoccupation with free 
will. Any resemblance may seem credible to an eye which discerns 
temperamental kinships between John Quincy Adams and Gérard 
de Nerval;.and Mr. Baym does draw a useful analogy when he 
relates Henry Adams’s cult of failure to the French romantic pose; 
but he is surely aware, or will be as he moves toward a broader 
perspective, that Adams’s final image of himself was more decis- 
ively shaped by the impact of science and philosophy—not to men- 
tion the politics of his time. 

Animated by a scholarly zeal ivut pursuing his researches farther 
than they lead, Mr. Baym lapses into the occupational pitfall of 
those who explore the vaguely defined border provinces of com- 
parative literature: he fails to distinguish between debts and paral- 
lels. For example, mere coincidence of subject-matter leads him 
to juxtapose Voltaire and Adams, though the quoted passages dif- 
fer completely in tone and intention, and the latter refers to Dar- 
win and cites Bret Harte—both explicit representatives of two 
other traditions here ignored. Whenever Adams waxes aphoristic, 
Mr. Baym tends to assume that he is emulating La Rochefoucauld. 
When he laments the death of a sister, what is he doing but re- 
tracing the footsteps of Renan? If, however—as Mr. Baym succeeds 
in demonstrating—Adams based his Harvard syllabus upon Miche- 
let’s history, his borrowing consisted less of interpretations than 
of facts already in the public domain. Mr. Baym conscientiously 
records that Adams was not present when Paul Bourget lectured 
at Harvard in 1893; but, he immediately takes pains to add, George 
Cabot Lodge was—znd Adams was to write Lodge’s biography. 
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Once we admit this principle of knowledge by association, it is easy 
to construct a pedestal on which to place Adams the omniscient 
Francophile: to remember, when Adams encounters Robert Louis 
Stevenson at Samoa, that Stevenson corresponded with Marcel 
Schwob. Accordingly, the chapter entitled “Initiation” comprises 
eleven pages, six of which are taken up with the French asso- 
ciations of two English acquaintances, Swinburne and Lord 
Houghton. 

In order to make a book, where two or three articles might have 
exhausted the significant material, Mr. Baym has fallen back upon 
the historical subjunctive. It would indeed have been worth his 
trouble, and ours as well, to know what Adams really thought of 
Stendhal. But the page consecrated to that theme—after a far- 
fetched comparison with Thackeray, a cross-reference to an article 
of Mr. Baym’s, and a quotation from the handbook of Lanson and 
Tuffran [sic]—boils down to the meager fact that Adams owned 
copies of La Chartreuse de Parme and Promenades dans Rome. 
The contrasting fact that he also possessed thirteen volumes by 
Maupassant may reveal rather more about his critical taste; and, 
despite Mr. Baym’s attempt at a rapprochement between the sym- 
bolists and Adams, his expressed opinions about them would seem 
to be perfunctorily philistine. Of course, it is unfair to expect him 
to prove an inspired commentator on writers and movements so 
remote from his interests, wide as those were. And since his was 
not—like Melville’s—a profoundly original imagination, Adams 
scarcely gives us opportunities to watch the creative process. Hence 
some distortion follows from the premise that his marginalia are 
worthy of publication, or that the published writings of others at- 
tain a new significance by virtue of his having possibly read or 
occasionally underlined them. Would he, with his feeling for pri- 
vacy and his rigorous pedagogical standards, have altogether wel- 
comed such curiosity? Does not his casually pencilled question- 
mark, when Mr. Baym compares it to the smile of Voltaire, ex- 
emplify that fureur de l’inédit from which French scholarship has 
long been recoiling? 

So obsessive a concern, at all events, might fairly be expected to 
uphold a meticulous level of accuracy. Yet this is not true of Mr. 
Baym’s preface, where a superior numeral announces a note which 
never appears; nor of his index, which is incomplete; nor of a good 
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many intervening pages, disfigured by small errors and misspell- 


ings—few of them as amusing as the misnomer that cripples the , 
compiler of Les quatre Poétiques into “L’Abbé Boiteux” (Bat- - 


teux). Perhaps it should also be pointed out, because of the timely 


réle that Edouard Drumont played in the Dreyfus case, that his : 


France juive dates from 1886 rather than 1866. But these are ques- 
tions of method and detail, which can in the long run be more con- 
veniently dealt with than the problem that Mr. Baym raises by 
posing his subject against so notable a background of politiques 
et moralistes. Set against Renan’s Priére sur l’Acropole, Adams's 
prayer to the Virgin of Chartres may well seem thin in style and 
naive in thought; while his own view of himself as a historian, to 
judge from a letter cited by Mr. Baym, is decidedly lower than his 
evaluation of—among others—Taine. Mr. Baym, to the contrary 
notwithstanding, challenges these measured estimates by suggest- 
ing a series of affinities passim which would connect Henry Adams 
with Plutarch, Montaigne, Spinoza, Rousseau, Hegel, Emerson, 
and Baudelaire. But such names constitute a famille d’esprits 
which, with all due respect, may be said to transcend the Adamses. 


Harry LEVIN. 


Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd, with 
an Introduction by Mark Van Doren. (Cleveland and New York: 
The World Publishing Company. 1951. Pp. xxiv, 389. $3.75.) 


Emily Dickinson’s Letters to Dr. and Mrs. Josiah Gilbert Holland. 
Edited by their granddaughter Theodora Van Wagenen Ward. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1951. Pp. vii, 252. $4.00.) 
Emily Dickinson’s letters, like her poems, are condensed and 

startling; they bear her mark. We have had since 1894 a selection 

of her letters made by Mabel Loomis Todd, the editor of the 
poems. Mrs. Todd published a new edition twenty years ago, with 
some important additions. Today we have a reprint of this collec- 

tion, with an introduction by Mark Van Doren which is full of a 

critic’s appreciation and a poet’s understanding. But even he must 

cease before the final analysis, as all her editors have done. 
It would appear that she cannot be described, for she does not 


begin and end. . .. Her mind is too rapid for us to keep up with it. 
And he concludes: 
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The correspondence with Higginson is perhaps the climax of 
this book, as it may indeed have been the climax of her life. But 
one cannot say for sure. Her life was all climax, and it is not for 
strangers to pick the highest moment. 


“One cannot say for sure’”’—that is the fascination of the letters; 
Emily said for sure always, but we must come more slowly after, 
and she will not wait. 

This volume must always be, as Mr. Van Doren says, the core of 
Emily’s correspondence. And her correspondence was near the 
core of her life. Spending her years in increasing seclusion, she 
used her letters to supply the place of meetings face to face. She 
preferred to see people through writing. It is our good fortune 
that words on paper were her choice. 

Mrs. Todd’s collection embraces a great many recipients; it is 
a broad river with many confluents, and the effect is almost over- 
whelming. Emily, for all her final reticences, gave so much of her- 
self in her letters, and she was so often both cryptic and laconic, 
that it is impossible to read very much at a time without loss of 
breath. But in a new volume one small clear stream of corre- 
spondence is followed from beginning to end—ninety-five letters 
from Emily to Dr. and Mrs. Josiah Gilbert Holland, whose grand- 
daughter, Theodora Van Wagenen Ward, has edited the collec- 
tion. Sixty-four of these letters have never been published before; 
the remainder, to fill out the sequence, are reprinted from Mrs. 
Todd’s larger volume. 

In her younger days Emily visited the Hollands, when they lived 
in Springfield. Later she saw them only on their infrequent trips 
to Amherst, and in the last years hardly at all. But'this was no im- 
pediment to an Emily friendship; with Mrs. Holland, whom she 
called “Sister,” she was intimate to the end. The Hollands were 
sympathetic in every way. Josiah Gilbert Holland, a name as well 
known to our grandparents as those of Oliver Wendell Holmes or 
William Cullen Bryant, was the epitome of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury literary man; he was teacher, lecturer, newspaper editor, nov- 
elist, poet, and finally founder and editor of Scribner’s. Knowing 
him, reading his books, watching for his name and his articles in 
the newspapers, gave Emily a sense of belonging to a world in 
which she neither had nor wanted any physical place, but which 
she watched with her usual hawk-eyed interest. 
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Elizabeth Chopin Holland must have been, like Emily, a wom- 


an who treasured friends. There are in this volume no letters from 
her but we see from Einily’s answers that she was loving, under- 
standing, and loyal. Phroughout a busy life as wife, mother and 
grandmother, hampered, moreover, by a serious disease of the 
eyes, she never forgot her strange and devoted friend in the old 
brick house at Amherst. There were long intervals without letters, 
for which Emily reproached her in the playful vein which must 
have been at times so tiresome. But the Christmas gift was always 
sent, the love was always there. It was to this “Sister” that Emily 
wrote from the darkness in which she dwelt after her mother died: 


Thank you for the Love—I was sure whenever I lost my own I 
should find your Hand. 


Thus it is a peculiarly happy collection of letters; and it has 
been fortunate in its editing. Clearly this has been a lab6r' of love 
for Mrs. Ward; but it is also a labor of careful scholarship. The 
introduction, the commentary between the letters, the notes ex- 
plaining references in the letters (insofar as Emily’s hieroglyphic 
style can be explained), the appendices on handwriting and paper, 
are models of brevity and grace. Emily, if she could overcome her 
surprise and probably her chagrin at so minute a study of her cor- 
respondence, could not but approve so careful and exact a finger 
laid so gently upon her pages. Finally, the many facsimiles make 
the book complete. The words suddenly come alive as one sees 
them growing from their delicate separate letters; it is then one 
feels Emily nearby. 

This is the first book to be published since the Dickinson papers 
have been in the Houghton Library at Harvard. It has set the 
standard to be followed. All those who know Emily must read it; 
to those who do not, it will bring her in one of her brightest aspects. 


JOsEPHINE YOUNG CASE. 


American Folk Decoration. By Jean Lipman, with practical in- 
struction by Eve Meulendyke. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 163. $10.00.) 


Morton Bartlett, director of Bench and Brush publications, Co- 
hasset, Massachusetts, found in the answers to a questionnaire 
convincing evidence of the need for a book on American folk dec- 
oration. Mrs. Lipman’s interesting historical surveys provide sat- 
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isfying answers to the “what,” “when,” “where” and “why” quer- 
ies, while Eve Meulendyke’s step-by-step directions seem to an- 
ticipate all the “how to” problems. 

A noted collector, author of American Primitive Painting, 
American Folk Art, Primitives—Paintings and People, editor of 
Art in America, Jean Lipman lives in a Connecticut farm-house, 
a natural setting for her trove of decorated pieces. 

Folk decoration would scarcely be at hore in any but a practical 
book since it was executed by itinerant hacks for the people if not 
by the people themselves. These painters had to be inventive with 
the only materials at hand, dyes made according to old, hand-me- 
down recipes, vinegar, skimmed milk, cherry-gum varnish, and 
even whiskey. They utilized goose-quills, brushes of cat hair, corn 
cobs, turkey wings for marbleizing and combs for graining. The 
decoration described is painted decoration only and is limited to 
a folk style which flourished in New England and Pennsylvania 
from the seventeenth to the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Emphasizing the contrast between folk decoration and sophisti- 
cated urban ornamentation the author describes her subject as 
“homespun decorative painting.” ‘This unitalicized use of “home- 
spun” seems a puzzling substitute for rural or domestic. 

Wise cautions are given against mesalliances of surface and me- 
dium of decoration. Perfect correlation was achieved most often 
when the “joiner” was also the decorator. Amateurs are not en- 
couraged to apply daubs of any color promiscuously. Followers of 
the simple, clear, detailed instructions will produce no freakish 
hybrids native only to ye novelty shoppes. The suggested methods 
have been tested and have met the standards of craftsmanship re- 
quired by the Brazer guild of decorators. 

The seven categories of ornamentation discussed are: furniture, 
accessories, tinware, fabrics, architectural decoration, coach and 
sign painting and fractur designs. Each begins with a historical 
survey, valuable for dates, regional characteristics and biographi- 
cal information about the craftsmen. Next, follow the techniques 
of decoration. Tools, materials and methods are clarified by Louise 
Mazzuchelli’s meticulous line drawings. All chapters end with per- 
tinent plate illustrations. 

There are important color guides, 181 illustrations of commend- 
able size and clarity and four color plates. One dimension of each 
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artifact’ is given in the prefatory list of illustrations; however, this 
information could have been placed more advantageously on the 
page with the replica itself. Space surrounding each plate seems 
ample for descriptive data and source credits. Figure No. 117 (a 
Connecticut door panel) seems to be upside down. Perhaps the 
publishers were imbued with the folk superstition that one irregu- 
larity must appear in every piece of creative work. 

Appended are general and specific bibliographies, a list of se- 
lected public collections of early decoration and a good index. The 
attractive end papers depict the geography of folk decoration. The 
composite motif border suggests a stenciled frame. 

Since Mrs. Lipman has attempted to include, whenever possible, 
the source of inspiration and the significance of each decorative 
detail, there is a striking omission in the bibliography. A most 
thorough work devoted to the tracing of the inspirational sources 
of folk decoration is Pennsylvania Folk Art by John Joseph Stoudt. 
(Allentown, Pa.: Schlechter. 1948.) 

American Folk Decoration is a pioneering achievement of dis- 
tinction and charm with its happy blending of appreciation and 
application of an art which may well be termed timeless. 


RACHEL DE ROsseT. 


Milton and Melville. By Henry F. Pommer. (Pittsburgh: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 172. $5.00.) 


Melville distinguishes in Moby-Dick between the mechanical 
and the creative. The mechanical is too wholly instrumental; the 
creative transcends the instruments of creativity and irradiates 
whatever it touches—it brings the life the mechanical never has. 
Melville, of course, was applying this distinction to measure thé 
greatest distance between men, between an indifferent carpenter 
and a heroic personality. But the same distinction might well 
measure scholarship, the genuinely creative (and critical) work of 
Mr. Arvin, for example, which. uses scholarship only to rise above 
it, and the great bulk that remains, in which scholarship is re- 
duced to stamen-counting. Mr. Arvin, of course, was not doing 
spade work, and that makes a difference. But when the scholar is 
doing spade work, as Miss Nathalia Wright shows in her Mel- 
ville’s Use of the Bible, it is possible through critical acumen and 
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range to make the study of influence invaluable in illuminating an 
author’s resources and imagination. Her book, I think, is the best 
study of influence in the ever-enlarging bibliography of Melville. 

Miss Wright had the good fortune of working out the influence 
to which Melville was most deeply indebted; Mr. Matthiessen and 
Mr. Olson were also fortunate (and perceptive) in showing Mel- 
ville’s use of Shakespeare. But as the search for influences goes on 
one fears diminishing returns. Mr. Pommer, in undertaking Mil- 
ton’s influence on Melville, recognizes this, but still tries to ex- 
pand his case for Milton by the apparatus of scholarship. Too 
much space is taken up with the attempt to demonstrate that Mel- 
ville was a reader, that Milton was pervasive in the climate of 
opinion, that everywhere Melville went he was likely to rub up 
against the Miltonic. One imagines, as Mr. Pommer relates the 
friendship between Melville and Hawthorne, that the Melville 
we know from his letters to Hawthorne and from Mrs. Hawthorne's 
recollection, stood humbly by while Hawthorne elucidated the 
darker meanings of Paradise Lost. And where Mr. Pommer com- 
pares the epic quality and style of Milton and Melville, it seems to 
me that Raymond Havens’ criteria and Walter Weber’s authority 
are used defensively to prove Miltonic influence and to garner 
parallels. These parallels, however, can be significant, especially 
when Mr. Pommer traces the process by which Sabean odors or 
holy Light or The world was all before them were used by Mel- 
ville. They are the hints we are looking for in order to understand 
the kind of imagination Melville had. These parallels confirm 
Melville’s remarkable retentivity for certain kinds of things, the 
fact, according to Mr. Matthiessen, that “the bocks that really 
spoke to Melville became an immediate part of him to a degree 
hardly matched by any other of our great writers in their maturi- 
ty.” But in what sense Milton became a part of Melville, Mr. Pom- 
mer does not show. Perhaps, important “borrowings” like “light,” 
the “infinite,” the “profound,” the “world-before-them” indicate 
that the deeper, if less obviously direct influence, was in the spatial 
characteristics of their vision, in the cosmic scope of their greatest 
work. 

The heart of this study, however, is Chapter VI, “The Influence 
of Satan.” Here, the description of the Satanic characters of Jack- 
son, Bland, Claggart, and Ahab documents fully the influence we 
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most quickly perceive to be Miltonic. But if Mr. Pommer had 
amplified the romantic utilization of Satan—the usurpation of the 
satanic by the Byronic ego—he would not have attributed to Mel- 
ville a Miltonic psychology and he would have prepared a surer 
ground for the widest aim of his study: to show the influence of 
Milton in America. That influence, to judge by Mr. Pommer’s 
conclusions, was small, even for Melville, who more than any 
other in his time found Milton stimulating. And yet Milton’s 
theme of the fall of man and the loss of paradise was not only in- 
fluential as theology, it was most influential because it revealed an 
archetypal pattern imprinted on the experience of Melville’s gen- 
eration. Melville may have responded more deeply to Milton’s 
evocation of evil, but all felt the sense of loss—a generation hun- 
gering for the West, Thoreau for the “golden age,” Hawthorne for 
the paradise of the Old Manse and England, and Melville for em- 
purpled isles and authentic Edens. It was the generation, inci- 
dentally, that began the Dante tradition in America. And Milton 
himself was glorified by this generation trying to blink evil be- 
cause Channing had elevated the poet in his epoch-making essay 
to the réle of “high priest” (as Melville called him). His influence 
was his example to those seeking the vocation of literature. And 
for Melville, whose measure of a poet was his capacity to seek truth 
and proclaim it, Milton, like Shakespeare and Solomon, was a 


worthy peer. 
YP SHERMAN PAUL. 


Yankee Eloquence in the Middle West: The Ohio Lyceum, 1850- 
1870. By David Mead. (East Lansing: Michigan State College 
Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 273. $4.50.) 

When Edward Everett sought funds in 1833 for establishing a 
seminary in Ohio, he urged the assistance of ‘our brethren in Ohio 
to lay the foundations of their Commonwealth” on the “good New 
England basis.” Ever after, the worshipper who paid his devotions 
to this “altar in the remote wilderness” would face to the East and 
think of his New England benefactors. David Mead’s study of an- 
other institution of culture, the lyceum, shows that Ohio in the 
middle of the last century hopefully turned to the East but then 
proceeded to erect its own altars. From 1850-1870 a succession of 
Yankee lecturers carried the New England zeal for moral instruc- 
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tion into a state aspiring to a culture of its own. Praise of the ear- 
ly provocativeness of the lectures gradually gave way to increas- 
ingly frequent criticism that the visiting orators were presenting 
an unrealistic philosophy, that the lectures were neither factual 
nor practical, that the profit-making motive often determined the 
selection of “readers,” that the West was failing to recognize the 
genius of its own leaders. 

A study of the background of Eastern culture in Ohio is fol- 
lowed by individual chapters devoted to lecturers such as Emer- 
son, Melville, Alcott, Curtis, Phillips, Taylor, Beecher, Parker, 
and Holmes. By his careful study of friendly and unsympathetic 
criticisms, particularly in the Ohio newspapers of the period, the 
author has added sharpness and, in cases, breadth to the portraits 
of Eastern speakers who have often been studied too exclusively 
in an Eastern or New England setting. While some Ohio editors 
were commending Emerson for his elegant rhetoric and his “bold 
thought strokes,” others were objecting to his “St. Vitus-dance ac- 
companiment,” to his hopping about “‘as a bird from branch to 
branch of a tree,” or his tendency to resemble ‘‘a perpendicular 
coffin behind a lecture-desk.” Critics lauded him for his rhetorical 
elegance and condemned him for his ungrammatical use of lan- 
guage. Some newspapers found Melville guilty of a “hazy-lazy air” 
and “boozy elocution,” but another found his voice as warbling as 
“the winds in cocoa groves.” Such conflicting reactions as these 
suggest the difficulty of arriving at sound generalizations as to the 
individual lecturer. In this respect the author has exercised cau- 
tion. 

Although the book for its richness of material may well prove 
valuable to one interested in early journalism, history, or the psy- 
chology and history of public address, the author has remained 
faithful to his study of the cultural réle of the !yceum and the 
contributions of the more significant Eastern lecturers. The mo- 
saic of quotations and epithets of contemporary journalists is re- 
lieved by more readable, often exciting, passages. There is the 
finely detailed and dramatic incident of 1862 when paid ruffians 
broke up a Cincinnati lecture by Abolitionist Wendell Phillips 
and threatened his life. There is Alcott’s discovery that the West 
was more receptive to his ideas than was the East. There is a care- 
fully reasoned explanation as to why Bayard Taylor was the least 
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criticized of the Eastern lecturers and perhaps the closest repre- 
sentative of the ideals of the Ohio audiences of the period. By 
careful documentation, occasional vivid incidents, and a judicious 
interpretation of his evidence, the author carries the reader 
through the Golden Age of the American Lyceum to the 1870's 
when the lyceum degenerated “into a string of entertainments.” 
The author concludes that the 1857-1860 period was one of deep 
interest in the scientific and practical. During the next four years 
there was a shifting demand for programs devoted to the social 
and political problems of the day. With the postwar years came 
lecturers such as Sumner, Colfax, Greeley, and the feminists, an- 
ticipating the decline of the lyceum. Mr. Mead, in his difficult and 
thoroufh undertaking, leaves the reader in the opera houses of 
the period observing light entertainments and awaiting the birth 


of the Chautauqua movement. ; 
1 ALBERT R. THAYER. 


Pronunciation of the French spoken at Brunswick, Maine. By Wil- 
liam N. Locke. (Greensboro, North Carolina: Publication of the 
American Dialect Society, No. 12. 1949. Pp. 201.) 


For the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, Mr. Locke’s informed analy- 
sis of Brunswick French is of interest primarily as a contribution 
to the history of typical Canadian infiltration and integration in- 
to the patterns of a Maine community. For the language special- 
ist, this monograph is the first detailed study of New England 
French by a scholar trained in modern methods of phonemic- 
phonetic research. The author, now chairman for romance lan- 
guages at M.I.T., has based his linguistic account on “some ten 
years’ association with the French people of Brunswick, starting 
with my years in Bowdoin College” (p. 18). 

Mr. Locke’s introduction supplements his important article on 
Brunswick Franco-Americans, published in Les Archives de Folk- 
lore (Montreal, 1946: 1, 97-111). His historical survey is based on 
extensive researches through a century of local archives: records 
in Saint-Jean-Baptiste parish, voting lists, naturalization files (in 
the several courts of Portland and Bath), newspapers, property val- 
uations, tax assessors’ records. Since 1850, the French population, 
descended largely from families in the county of L’Islet (below 
Quebec City, some 150 miles down the south bank of the St. Law- 
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rence), has become virtually the numerical equal of the Angio- 
American community in Brunswick; at present, the Franco-Ameri- 
cans own a third of the residential property. Mr. Locke points out 
that their language, while tinted with English, is “nearly homoge- 
neous” (p. 17), and that they look down upon the Acadian stock - 
and “P.I.’s” (Prince Edward Islanders: p. 124) in Augusta and 
Waterville. It should be added that Franco-Americans in ethni- 
cally stronger communities, such as Woonsocket or Lewiston, re- 
gard Brunswick as an inferior linguistic terrain. Also, Mr. Locke's 
bibliography should have listed E. C. Kirkland’s Brunswick’s Gold- 
en Age, as well as standard books on French New England by 
Adolphe Robert, abbé Adrien Verrette, Josaphat Benoit, and 
Maximilienne Tétrault. 

Despite its technical baggage, Mr. Locke’s linguistic findings 
contain much of interest for New England readers, notably in syn- 
tax and vocabulary (pp. 153-201). While the author relies heavily 
upon data supplied by a single, well-chosen informant, his results 
are supported by documents and by further personal re!ations. 
Minor curiosities are not missing: standard ébloui (‘‘dazzled’’) be- 
comes ébarout; l’électricité shortens to l’ectricité, which recalls an 
opposite development in European French, from mediaeval l’ende- 
main to modern le lendemain; sneezer and synonymous faire 
apitchou; sicker the dog on a cat; bécosse, for which anglophones 
need no exegesis. 

Among his principal observations, valid for Quebec generally, 
Mr. Locke has proved that Brunswick-French vowels “represent 
something between the tense standard French and the Jax Eng- 
lish (p. 25); that, except for dialectal assibilation and palataliza- 
tion, the consonants are “more similar to than different from 
standard French” (p. 137); that French intonation in Brunswick 
“seems monotonous to the speaker of standard French but not to 
an American” (p. 147). Professional linguists may complain that 
the relating of such “value judgements” to “standard French”’ re- 
flects an outmoded procedure. Also, in a monograph with no 
word-index, Mr. Locke is likely to be taken to task for grouping 
lexical correspondences by topics, e.g.: verbs for spoiling the child 
are listed under fruit; Canadian icitte, for ici, is under weather; a 
variant in the pouvoir paradigm comes under forest. Many words 
in “standard French” are not satisfactorily differentiated: notably, 
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calotte (p. 168), jalousie (p. 169), braquette (p. 176; why not list 
“standard” broquette for “tack’’?), barbeau (p. 184), ravauder (pp. 
192, 198). As printed, capable and étre capable de (p. 199) would 
appear to be non-standard. 

For the purposes of this notice, however, the essential stress 
should be upon Mr. Locke’s thorough familiarity with the Bruns- 
wick scene and with the language common to France and Quebec 
Province. His monograph provides a wealth of significant facts, 
together with a systematic presentation of the Canadian and Eu- 
ropean speech-habits still current in Brunswick. 

Epwarp B. Ham. 


Whittier on Writers and Writing: The Uncollected Critical Writ- 
ings of John Greenleaf Whittier. By Edwin Harrison Cady and 
Harry Hayden Clark. (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press. 
1950. Pp. 219. $3.00.) 

Whittier and the Cartlands. Letters and Comments. Edited by 
Martha Hale Shackford. (Wakefield, Massachusetts: The Mont- 
rose Press. Privately printed. 1950. Pp. vii, 91. $2.00.) 


These books are well made, and instructive to read. The au- 
thor’s designs have been carried out with zeal and competence. To 
the long record of Whittier and his work the two books are illumi- 
nating additions. 

Professors Cady and Clark have delved deep in the early news- 
papers that Whittier edited and magazines to which he contribu- 
ted, and have come up with accurate transcripts of more than sev- 
enty of his writings on writers. Perhaps a dozen and a half others 
were preserved in the Prose Works. Whittier had small talent for 
criticism, but a great gift for lauding other writers. The sheaf of 
reviews and essays collected by Professors Cady and Clark illus- 
trate both aspects of his literary commentaries. And in an appreci- 
ative Introduction, Mr. Cady runs down the list of their main 
characteristics: rigid moralism, localism, dislike of sentimentality, 
a firm nationalism, and realism. Mr. Cady remarks: “Whittier 
was not a great critic. . . . As self-portraiture, however, his critical 
work takes on significance.” 

This significance will probably be greatest in the minds of peo- 
ple who already know, respect Whittier the man, and value his lit- 
erary work. It seems unlikely that these writings will win recruits 
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or make converts to the large-dimensioned figure who early wrote 
and always believed that “mere Genius shall never take the prece- 
dence of Virtue... .” 

Professor Shackford’s book shows, not a man laboring to learn 
his chosen trade, but a warmly human being at his best in the 
sympathetic relationships of the Society of Friends. The Society 
was Whittier’s rock, and he considered his Cartland cousins— 
Moses A. and Mary P., Joseph and Gertrude—most firmly placed 
upon it. He and they had unusually close bonds of thought and 
spirit. 

The Cartland-Whittier letters here reproduced, most of them 
for the first time, span the years 1839-1888. Miss Shackford, a 
granddaughter of Moses Cartland, has skillfully woven the ma- 
terials together. 

A few items in the narrative invite particular remark. Whittier, 
Miss Shackford interpolates, “told Gertrude Cartland very posi- 
tively that Elizabeth Lloyd was the only woman he had ever loved.” 

Elsewhere Miss Shackford reports the written statement of Ger- 
trude Whittier Cartland that not Whittier but his sister Elizabeth 
wrote the poem referred to as ‘““The Epping Oak.” Its subject (Row- 
ena Thyng?) has been made the stuff of a “supposed romance” of 
Whittier’s, one of many. Miss Shackford dismisses this with the 
comment: “The next to last stanza of the poem [full of rapt ad- 
miration] shows that a farmer, not Whittier, was imagined to be 
speaking.” 

These letters also show clearly Whittier’s determination to 
launch, with Moses Cartiand as co-editor, a semi-monthly paper 
to be called The New England Friend. The two Friends were most 
active over their design in the winter of 1841. Nothing happened. 
But Whittier, who had already had six rounds as editor of jour- 
nals, proved even so to have four others ahead of him, extending 
to 1860. At the present counting his authentic editorships safely 
outnumber his “supposed romances.” 

Joun A. PoLiarp. 


Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth. By Henry 
Nash Smith. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. 
XIV, 305. $4.50.) 

The plausible thesis that the most compelling directions of his- 
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torical research in the twentieth century trace back to the writ- 
ings of Turner, Parrington, and Beard enables us to appreciate 
the new departure brilliantly signalized by Virgin Land. Beard’s 
early work initiated a new quest for historical reality, which for 
all its liberating effects was limited by its unexplored major prem- 
ise: that the material was the real. So eager were historians to iso- 
late the real historical environment that they either ignored or 
discarded as irrelevant the imaginary environment where such in- 
tangibles as faith, symbol, and myth are determining forces. Par- 
rington’s Main Currents in American Thought gave perhaps the 
primary impetus to the study of American intellectual history. Un- 
til very recently, scholarship in this field was concerned with the 
rational content of ideas and the internal structure of thought 
patterns. Comparatively little attention has been given to emo- 
tional and irrational aspects of intellectual constructs, whether in 
the form of political ideologies or of cultural myths, and to their 
functional réles. Turner’s frontier thesis was epochal in Ameri- 
can historiography. However, as Smith tries to show, the signifi- 
cance of the West had less to do with the objective facts of poli- 
tics or institutions or character formation than with the dreams 
and aspirations of the people. In Turner a dominant myth of 
American experience became the foundation of historical inquiry. 
Virgin Land leaps beyond each of these major historical designs 
of the recent past. The first full length study of a controlling 
American myth, it is also a triumph of method. In its superb inte- 
gration of diverse materials, its relation of fact and image, its 
union of intellectual form and function, its temperate use of the 
conceptual devices of modern anthropology and psychology, Pro- 
fessor Smith’s book presents a challenging new design. 

Only a few of the problems raised by Virgin Land can be indi- 
cated here. The semantic difficulties are apparent in the uncertain 
meaning of such terms as myth, legend, and ideology. Does Daniel 
Boone belong in the realm of myth or legend? If, as Smith affirms, 
myth operates in politics, what are its affiliations with political 
ideologies? He shows the decisive influence of the “myth of the 
garden” on the ideology of the Republican party. It is not at all 
clear, however, whether the Homestead passion owed more to the 
strength of the Jeffersonian political tradition, to the deceptive 
conceptual apparatus imposed by myth, or to powerful interest 
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groups capitalizing on popular illusions. One would also like to 
know the relationship of Smith’s subject to other imaginative pat- 
terns of American experience. What is the connection between the 
“Wilderness Zion” of the seventeenth century and the “Agrarian 
Utopia” of the nineteenth? Animistic and romantic conceptions 
of nature have not respected geographical boundaries; neither 
Jefferson nor Emerson nor Sumner conceived of nature in terms 
of western mythology. Is there a complex underlying pattern of 
na'‘wre as myth and symbol in which the American West forms 
only a part? Finally, there is the extremely difficult question of the 
cnitural value of myth. Smith’s point of view is fundamentally 
:ationalistic. The general tenor of his book is that the myth of the 
West, at least in its later stages, exerted an unfortunate influence. 
The conclusion may be warranted in this particular case. There 
are, however, many other cases where the emotional urgencies of 
a people, whatever imaginative construction they take, do not 
block effective social action but instead force the realization of 


even the grandest vision. 
8 MERRILL D. PETERSON. 


Challenge: An Anthology of the Literature of Mountaineering. 
Edited by William Robert Irwin. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. xx, 444. $4.75-) 


Within certain self-imposed limitations, the author has present- 
ed a selective anthology of material on his subject. He has chosen 
only from material written originally in English; he has excluded 
purely technical writing and the poetry of mountaineering, as 
well as all references to the unsuccessful attempts to climb Mount 
Everest. With the wealth of material available, limitations are ob- 
viously necessary, but by using only twenty-five selections in 430 
pages, Mr. Irwin differs radically from the method of his prede- 
cessors, notably Lunn, Irving, Baker, and Ross, who have achieved 
a far greater variety by including excerpts of a few pages from long- 
er works, This reviewer realizes the difficulties inherent in the 
preparation of any anthology on the literature of mountaineer- 
ing and the wide ranges in individual taste, but he is far from con- 
vinced that Mr. Irwin’s method is an improvement over earlier 
treatments of the subject. 

A pleasant innovation is a brief sketch of the authors at the be- 
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ginning of each chapter. These are admirably written. Another 
unusual feature is the inclusion of two excellent examples of prose 
fiction. Among the more familiar humorous commentaries, most 
readers will undoubtedly enjoy Evelyn Waugh’s short but delight- 
ful essay, “A Tricky Bit,” an account of his climb on the cliffs near 
Aden. 

Many writers of the Victorian age of mountaineering are not in- 
cluded, but selections by Stephen, Whymper, and Mummery offer 
an excellent background for the writers of succeeding decades. The 
United States is ably represented by excerpts from the works of 
Clarence King, John Muir, Frémont, and Thoreau. A chapter each 
is devoted to mountains in Argentina, Kenya, and several other 
countries, but it is difficult to understand why the vast chain of the 
Himalayas, even with the exclusion of the attempts on Mount 
Everest, is represented by only two accounts. Surely with the volu- 
minous writings of Conway, Tilman, Shipton, and Smythe—to 
mention only a few—there should be ample material for addition- 
al chapters of far greater significance and interest than many that 
are included in the book. 

But despite this disappointment, the anthology is an absorbing 
collection of materials which should stimulate the interest of the 
beginner to pursue this fascinating subject at greater length. With 
this in mind, the author has provided a brief bibliography of sug- 
gestions for further reading at the end of the volume. Although 
this is valuable, there are notable omissions, such as the works of 
Schuster, Finch, Ruttledge, and Shipton. 


Leroy D. Cross. 


Fifty Years of.American Drama: 1900-1950. By Alan S. Downer. 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1951. Pp. 158. $2.50.) 
One of three books released simultaneously in the series called 

“Twentieth Century Literature in America,” this book summa- 

rizes effectively and interestingly the progress of our native drama 

since 1900. 

In his first chapter, the author sums up the theatricalism that 
marked virtually every production that could be called successful 
at the turn of the century. The playwright of the time—Clyde 
Fitch, for example—was as adept at suiting the play to the popu- 
lar player as he was in dramatic construction. In those days of 
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great actors, dramatists were, no doubt, inspired to create parts 
for them. In William Vaughan Moody and Eugene Walter, Mr. 
Downer finds the movement ““Toward Drama.” 

Aspects of realism helped the American playwright achieve an 
end-product that would interest an audience in and for itself. Here 
the characters, irrespective of the actors, lived. They were real; 
the settings were real; the dialogue was real. Eugene O'Neill was 
not only our most outstanding realist, he anticipated expression- 
ism before the European variety permeated our theatre. Symbol- 
ism figures prominently in this Expressionism. As Mr. Downer 
writes of O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms: “Thus his picture of 
life is of a life without foundation, without creeds or beliefs, strug- 
gling for a symbol of security, a few rocky acres of a New England 
farmstead.” The date was 1924. Symbolism reached an extreme in 
Tennessee Williams’ The Rose Tattoo, in this year that marks 
the end of the half century. 

Folk Drama and American Comedy are briefly but skilfully 
analyzed in separate chapters. Mr. Downer presents clearly the 
two problems that confront the author of the folk drama in Amer- 
ica: he must decide who are the “folk”; then, he must break down 


the idea that “native” characters are necessarily comic. 

Any reader reflecting on the achievements of the past fifty years 
in the American drama—the first half-century in our history that 
can claim any considerable accomplishment in the field of play- 
writing, may well feel some pride in the successes and in the prog- 
ress made during these five decades that included two major wars. 


CLarRE McCGLINCHEE. 


Symphony Hall, Boston. By Earle Johnson. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co. 1950. Pp. vii, 431. $6.00.) 


This book was written at the recommendation of the trustees 
of that institution. Earle Johnson has added little to the subject 
not already covered by M. A. DeWolfe Howe in The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, John Burk in History of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Hugo Leichentritt in his biography of Serge Kous- 
sevitsky. It is, however, a pleasure to have this material drawn 
together in a popular and amusing book. Mr. Johnson brings to 
the task a thorough knowledge of music. It is in those chapters in 
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which he discusses the musical development of the Boston Sym- 
phony that he is most interesting. 

There are many delightful anecdotes which are told with sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Boston character and traditions, and 
not a few about Koussevitsky’s legendary struggle with the Eng- 
lish language. In the final chapter Mr. Johnson skims over the in- 
numerable events of every imaginable sort that have taken place 
in that auditorium, from “some of the highest expressions of en- 


nobled thought—to some of the rankest nonsense this side of Scol-: 


lay Square.” Many concert goers will find a great deal of nostalgic 
pleasure in the pages recalling the early conductors and soloists, 
and the high points of the independent concert life of the Hall; 
Chaliapin, Galli-Curci, Kreisler, Geraldine Farrar to name a few. 
Undoubtedly the music scholar will use the Appendices at the end 
of the book listing the works performed by the orchestra, the con- 
ductors, guest conductors and soloists, etc. 

When Symphony Hall was built in 1900 it was planned to take 
the place of the old Boston Music Hall as well as to be a home for 
the Boston Orchestra. It is primarily as the latter that it has made 
its place in American concert life. As a music hall it is unique in 
shape and acoustics. To quote Rudolph Elie, “It is to the orches- 
tra, what a Stredivarius is to a great violinist in providing a sound- 
ing box of utmost brilliance and sensitivity.” How much of this 
is due to the careful research of Professor Sabine at the time it was 
built, and how much to the astute observation of Wilhelm Gerike, 
the contemporary conductor, that “a Symphony orchestra is never 
heard to best advantage in a theatre” will never be known. 
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